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The long and short of it... .. a ee Is the country wet or dry?......... 16 
Elongated specimens of humanity demand as ' The drys claim it’s dry; the wets claim it’s wet. 
much consideration as the runts get. So that’s that! Believe anything you like— 
oats re ep you ll have plenty of authority on your side. 
Whatever it 18s, <<  e  eee Y Anyhow, the dry force is being reorganized 
The woman always pays—if you can’t give her (page 4). 
credit when’ credit is due, don’t forever harp 
on the few instances where “she” is to blame ‘| How high can a flea jump?......... 13 
for something that goes wrong. If you can’t answer this question your education 
If MacMillan should discover land.. 3 has been sadly neglected. Fleas are becoming 
W hom will it belong to, Canada or the United POPE EO CE EE TN Ie ee 
9 . * 
Rasae5 : The old swimmin’ ’ole............. 5 
Wisconsin has “bottomless pit” ica ae A few words to wise bathers should be suffi- 
At least, 7000 yards of dirt, two tons of hay, cient. But, unfortunately, people have to be 
two loads of boulders and 13 big willow trees warned repeatedly of the dangers that lurk in 
were dumped into the hole, and it’s just as deep pools and at beaches. See also page 28. 
as ever. e @ A 
2 . Raising cane for a sweet old time... 15 
Poets are found even in congress.... 10 : 
Judging from the output of poems—so called— A yarn that won’t bear repeating ipiec iat cae 
every congressman has a riming dictionary at October ail; New way to slice bread; Some 
his elbow to facilitate the response to the call unhandy situations; The road to destruction; 
of genius. Portrait of a donkey; Another observation on 
That annual coal strike....... orem t legs. , q 
What would the poor miners do to keep them- Statue to Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 29 
selves occupied if it were not for the tempting Other brain food for book worms. 
subject of increased wages and the threat of x 
strike? The sex problem... .j=......%.... 22 


It’s a wise hen that know&% a@vance whether 


Variety in legs is the spice of life.... 11 its offspring will be boys oR@iyls: 


Whether you are an artist and look at legs “for o 
art's sake,” or are just an ordinary human be- Snappy stories of our owltseeies... 2 
ing, there's no keeping your eyes off of these An artist’s life; What a dress!; Got what he 
pair o° sights. went after; Only a mother; Cowboy vengeance. 
Who is this Mr. Roebuck?..... suai ae 
All kinds of rumors have been circulated about <i Barbers—a prising A . 26 
this mail-order personage. Here's the answer pent act ead pronase a , ko a ee 


ou have not been waiting for. - 4 ; 
; gf tellers can rival this story of a tonsorial eter- 








How is Ma getting on?............ 3 nal triangle. 
Piiekek aca Do ears ever get tired?............ 14 

Dead bandit best kind of bandit..... 7 bake meee co 
$2500 ee sae tik band sai seat pe ly Where Mother Earth keeps her gems. 25 = 4 
man a-bandit-huntin’, She yields them only after a struggle. sl 
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Little Stories from Real Life 














CARVED HIS WAY TO FAME 


A third of a century ago there lived 
in Palermo, Sicily, a youth by the name 
of Anthony de Francisci. As he came 
from a family of stone carvers it is not 
strange that he should have something 
of the artist in him. He proved this one 
day when he was caught by his mother 
while in the act of drawing pictures on 
the new wall paper. 


The little spanking that Anthony got 
did not seem to discourage him in his 
art for some days later he discovered 
some clay with which he began to make 
shapes. This led to carving, and carv- 
ing led to America, where he migrated 
—for America loomed ahead as the land 
of freedom where beautiful things could 
be well expressed in art and there 
would be some reward for his talent. 
Sicily, he felt, had nothing in store 
for him. 


In America Francisci studied with 
one and then another of the well-known 
sculptors and got work under them. In 
1912 he set up for himself and since 
then has grown in public recognition. 
He designed the Maine centennial half 
dollar, the peace dollar and only recent- 
ly the defense badge which in a few 
months will be worn by war veterans, 
guardsmen and camp-trained citizens 
all over the country. 


MET ITS MATCH 


You ladies who like to have a dress 
once in a while that every Bess, Sue 
and Mary doesn’t have can sympathize 
with the poor little rich girl who re- 
cently returned from abroad wearing 
an “exclusive” Parisian frock. They 
told her in Paris that her frock was the 
only one of its kind in existence. 


Imagine the young lady’s mortifica- 
tion when she stepped off the boat and 
saw standing on the perfectly good 
American pier a native-born American 
girl with purely American ideas and 
a good American sense of humor who 
wore a dress identical with hers. Need- 
less to say the poor little rich girl did- 
n’t wear her frock after that—she gave 
it to her maid. 


HE ALWAYS DID IT 


_ Richard T. Harriss got a habit in Fort 
Worth, says the Star-Telegram of that 
city. He was a newsboy then, selling 
papers on a street corner. The habit he 
contracted was, when he found that 
something should be done, to “do it.” 


He kept on doing things that way. 
He made himself a motto of two words. 
They were “Do It.” He passed on and 
upward, always “doing it.” Whatever 
he undertook he never hesitated, he 
never delayed, never postponed, never 
quit. He always did it. 


Recently he was elected president of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, becom- 
ing the chief factor in one of the world’s 
greatest lines of commerce. 


There are always reasons why men 
rise from the job of newsboy to heads 
of corporations and other distinguished 
positions. There was one very good 





reason why Richard T. Harriss rose. 
He always “did it.” 


WHAT WILL SHE DO? 


A wealthy “realtor” in New York has 
an adopted daughter who has every- 
thing she wants except a playmate. The 
little girl would like someone to share 
with her her 100 dolls, 150 dresses and 
her own Rolls-Royce. So it was that 
the real estate man advertised for an- 
other little girl whom he could adopt. 

Out of thousands of offers he finally 
decided to adopt an 11-year-old actress 
who he believed would make an ideal 
companion for his first adopted. Le- 
gal papers were all drawn up and ready 
to sign when the girl’s mother asked 
more time to think the matter over. 
She didn’t know whether she could part 
with her daughter or not. What will 
she do? 


THE LAST OF THE SEVEN 


Six years ago a Texas rancher was 
the victim of a “wire-tapping”’ scheme 
whereby seven swindlers did him out 
of a cool $45,000. Did our rancher hunt 
a dark corner and pine away over the 
thought?—we guess not! He started 
immediately chasing one after another 
of the seven bad men from the wild and 
woolly West through 18 states, into 
Canada, Mexico and across to Europe. 

Did he get them? Well, we'll say so. 
He has just landed the last of the bad 
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seven behind the bars of a Texas peni- 
tentiary. Well done, good and faithfu) 
servant of justice! 





KEEP COOL, LIKE COOLIDGE 


Mark Sullivan finds that Calvin Coolidge 
is stronger than ever with the people. He 
is fortified in his judgment by Frank Kent, 
a Democrat and no friend of Coolidge. 
Arthur Brisbane thinks so, too. It is not 
strange. Everybody thinks the same about 
it. 

The people do not throw up their hats 
for Coolidge. But they believe in him. 
There is no hip-hip-hurrah enthusiasm for 
him, shouting emotionalism about him. But 
there is respect for him. When he speaks, 
the skies are not shattered, and when he 
walks the earth does not tremble; and he 
carries no big stick. For he that hath 
knowledge (and wisdom) spareth his words, 
and his acts speak for him. 


Here is a plain and simple man doing a 
big job in a plain and simple way. If he 
has no imagination, the country has. To 
the people he is the incarnation of com- 
mon sense, thrift, moderation, sobriety, sin- 
cerity, safety and conscience—homely vir- 
tues which everybody wishes he had, and 
which indeed he has, in the president, vi- 
cariously. 


There have been feverish days of clamor 
and Coolidge is cool, quiet and sane. The 
country also wants to be cool, quiet and 


sane. Hence the steady faith in Coolidge. 
—Portland Oregonian. 





THE COWCATCHER AS A CHURN 
The cow stood on the railroad track 
A-looking at the sky. 
Down the track came the limited; 
Oh, see the pretty butterfly. 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 











Auto Be More Careful 


One way to cure the reckless driver might 
be to seentence him to walk for a while.— 
Canton News. 














Unfortunately in most of the engage- 
ments between automobiles and pedestrians, 
the automobiles come out on top.—Ashe- 
ville Times. 





There is something about a windshield 
glass that magnifies a tack and makes a 
pedestrian seem a small matter—Wooster 
Record. 


Let your light so shine that it will not 
blind the other driver.—Louisville Times. 





Another aid to longevity is a little closer 
attention to brake linings—Baltimore Sun. 


A fool and his automobile part at the 
railroad crossing.—Lynchburg News. 


The 1925 model car stands in sore need of 
a model driver.—Asheville Times. 


Certain manufacturers boast that they 
can put a car together in seven minutes. 
That’s nothing. A fool driver and a tree 
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“I want a chauffeur who takes no risks.” 


“I’m your man. Wages in advance.”"— . 


Stockholm Strix. 


can take one apart in two seconds.—New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Maybe it was just natural for horse sense 
to vanish with the horse.—Arkansas Gazette 





Nothing beats a grade crossing as a divid- 
ing line.—Osborn Enterprise. 


A lot of people would have lived to a ripe 
old age if they hadn’t insisted on having 
the right of way.—Detroit News. 


If tight brakes and a tight driver could 
only synchronize.—Syracuse Herald. 


If the majority really ruled, the locomo- 
tives would have to stop at the crossings for 
the flivvers—Arkansas Gazette. 


Perhaps the most hopeless combination 
on earth is that of a jay-walker and a jay- 
driver.—Okmulgee Democrat. 


One thing to remember while driving an 
auto is some other driver may bé as crazy 
as you are.—Columbia Record. 


One objection to grade crossings is that 
express trains won’t wait.—Chattanooga 
News. 





Automobiles rarely turn turtle until their 
drivers turn foots.—Asheville Times. 


Scientists are talking about automobiles 
that will wear forever. That may be after 
the elimination of all telephone poles and 
grade crossings.—Williamsport Sun. 





There will be 19,000,000 motor cars in the 
United States by the end of 1925. Jumping 
should be taught in the public schools.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Not only-is it the misfortune of the pe- 
destrian that motor trucks are big and 
solidly built, but also it is the general rule 
that their drivers are, too.—Kansas City 
Star. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


NEW YORK’S LEGAL CHAOS 


Every ordinance passed by New York 
and 40 other municipalities in that state 
since 1894 is nullified under a decision 
by the appellate division of the state 
supreme court in voiding the “home- 
rule” amendment, adopted two years 
ago. The statute guaranteed cities the 
right of self government and forbade 
the legislature to pass laws of a too 
general nature. It is similar in many 
respects to statutes in other states. 

Recently passed laws which are void- 
ed include the $45,000,000 state soldiers’ 
bonus and bond issues totaling $300,- 
000,000. Third-class cities are left with- 
out any provision for holding elections 
this year. Because it is based on pure- 
ly technical grounds the decision will 
be appealed. P 


POLAR LAND DISPUTE 


If MacMillan discovers land this side 
of the north pole the United States and 
Canada will have an argument on their 
hands. 

In such event, Maine will be respon- 
sible. 

The controversy was invited when 
Gov. Brewster authorized the arctic ex- 
plorer to claim any territory he may 
discover in the polar region for the 
“Pine Tree State.” “By the well-settled 
principles of international law,” Gov. 
Brewster explains, “discovery is the 
primary incident to a claim to any 
land.” He declares there is nothing in 
the constitution either of his state or 
the nation to prevent Maine from pos- 
sessing such territory. He holds such 
possession on a par with ownership by 
a state of near-by island possessions. 

“If question shall arise with foreign 
countries,” he remarks, “amicable ad- 
justment in accordance with our con- 
stitution is assured by the peaceful ex- 
periences of a century with our neigh- 
bor on the north.” If MacMillan plants 
the state flag on new territory, the gov- 
ernor says “it will then remain for 
the federal government to decide wheth- 
er or not it will recognize and protect 
our rights.” 

Capt. Dismuke, commandant of the 
Portsmouth navy yard, who represent- 
ed Secretary of the Navy Wilbur at the 
farewell fete to MacMillan, told the 
explorer that he hoped he “would dig 
as big a hole as possible, plant a Maine 
pine in it and nail an American flag to 
the top,” and furthermore assured him 
that “we will see that you keep it there.” 

Such talk on top of announcement 
from Canada that the dominion claims 
all arctic territory verging from its out- 
ermost extremities to the north pole, 
was not calculated to please the Cana- 
dians and entailed much discussion in 
parliament at Ottawa. 

“Are we going to let them have it?” 








queried Minister of the Interior Stewffrt 
of his colleagues. “We don’t claim the 
pole,” he explained, “but we claim up 
to it.” Later the parliament voted $352,- 
000 to finance an expedition to the arc- 
tic to “look over the situation.” Inci- 
dentally, the dominion government no- 
tified the United States that the MacMil- 
lan expedition should request permis- 
sion to cross Ellsmere Land, claimed 
by Canada. In fact, Canada sent a spe- 
cial envoy to Washington to discuss 
this particular thing. The United States 
is reluctant to ask formal permission 











In leaving its base at Etah, the MacMillan 
expedition will fly over territory claimed 
by Canada. A Canadian order-in-council of 
1916 holds that all land within a great tri- 
angle formed with the mainland as the base 
and the north pole as the apex (though not 
in it) belongs to the dominion. 








as this amounts to virtual recognition 
of Canada’s ownership of Ellsmere 
Land. 

The United States would have been 
happy if the discussion had not started. 
The state department lets it be known 
that any land MacMillan may discover 
is a future issue. Some state depart- 
ment officials hold that the United 
States is committed to a policy of sup- 
porting claims to lands only when phys- 
ical discovery is followed by settlement 
or establishment of supply bases. Other 
authorities point out that Peary claim- 
ed the north pole in “the name of the 
president of the United States” without 
further ado. However, the state de- 
partment declines to be drawn into the 
controversy unless Canada makes for- 
mal protest. 

There is doubt in many minds if land 
does exist near the north pole. Science 
says that water underlies this pole, and 
Amundsen’s recent trip lends support. 


MA’S DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


For the first time in history the Texas 
national guard paraded before a woman 
commander-in-chief. Mrs. Miriam A. 
Ferguson holds this rank by virtue of 
her office as governor. In a recent re- 
view at Austin she came to a snappy 
hand salute as each regimental flag 
passed. For the novelty of the thing, 
she commissioned her five-year-old 








grandson, Ernest Nallie jr. a full- 
fledged colonel on her staff. And he 
has a full-dress uniform and sword for 
ceremonial occasions. 

Since assuming office “Ma” has re- 
leased over 400 prisoners. She explains 
that many of these were afflicted with 
incurable diseases and the pardon sim- 
ply gave them opportunity to “go home 
and die.” “I’m going to continue it, no 
matter who kicks or howls,” she said 
in an official statement. “No dying 
mother shall ever plead in vain for a 
chance to see again the wayward, un- 
fortunate son. Rave on, ye critics, if 
you think you can explain your actions 
to your God!” 

“It seems a certain part of the public 
is never satisfied,” she adds. “Gov. Neff 
was criticized for issuing too few par- 
dons. I am being criticized because 
they say I am issuing too many.” 

However, Gov. Ferguson proved that 
she could also be hard. A doomed man’s 
last plea for life failed to sway her 
from her promise to apply “a man’s 
reason rather than a woman’s senti- 
ment.” 

The custom of shaking hands leads 
Mrs. Ferguson to remark that she has 
“encountered altogether too many arm- 
pumping wire- pullers.” As for “he- 
women,” she has this to say: “If a wo- 
man is going to be mannish, let her stay 
away from me. God made us women 
and gave us rare opportunities, as wom- 
en; let the men profit by their own 
peculiar little mannerisms.” 


WHITE. HOUSE FURNITURE 


Mrs. Coolidge’s womanly desire to 
have the house at 1600 Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, “done over” has 
precipitated a lively discussion. 

The last congress voted to “restore 
the White House to its original Colonial 
design.” Gifts of early American fur- 
niture were to be solicited. Incidental- 
ly, $50,000 was appropriated to replace 
floor coverings, wall hangings etc. 


Mrs. Coolidge is not partial to the 
French empire furniture in the formal 
rooms on the main floor. President 
Roosevelt introduced most of this style 
furniture, and was in favor of its ex- 
tension throughout the mansion. Mrs. 
Coolidge objects. So does.the president. 
The White House, they explain, is pure- 
ly Colonial in design and this reason, 
if not others, demands that furnishings 
be in harmony. 

Argument enters because a commit- 
tee of art experts is in charge of select- 
ing the furniture. One faction protests 
the scrapping of really fine old French 
pieces, but the majority favors true Co- 
lonial design or furniture reminiscent 
of the 1800 period. 

One of the committee refers to the 
White House furnishings as the worst 
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hodge-podge he has’ ever seen. Partic- 
ular objection is raised to the nonde- 
script collections on the Green and Red 
rooms. These rooms will be the first 
to undergo change. Though objecting 
to too much “gorgeousness and pomp,” 
the president does not think the French 
Empire Room or the Blue Room should 
be disturbed. 


DRY FORCE REORGANIZED 


Another move by the government 
looking to better dry law observance 
will be inaugurated Aug. 1 when a re- 
organization of the whole enforcement 





“system becomes effective. 


The new plan eliminates state prohi- 
bition directors and their forces by di- 
viding the country into 22 districts re- 
gardless of state lines. The govern- 
ment hopes that this will eliminate 
local political influences. Under the new 
scheme Washington, for instance, will 
be under a dry chief having supervision 
of three states. 

The shake-up means the separation 
of 1500 persons from the prohibition 
force. Four hundred of these are from 
the staff of Prohibition Commissioner 
Haynes whose jurisdiction is manifest- 
ly being curtailed, thus leading to ru- 
mors about his possible resignation to 
run for governor of Ohio. 

One authority estimates that up to 
now a quarter of a million of federal, 
state and local officials have been charg- 
ed with prohibition enforcement. The 
reorganization means a smaller federal 
force with new appointments, The 
treasury is fighting an avalanche of po- 
litical pressure brought by job-seekers. 
Gen. Andrews, new chief of the treas- 
ury dry forces, is trying to enroll mén 
with military training. He had hoped 
to give the 22 new dry directors each 
a salary of $10,000 a year, but Comp- 
troller-Gen. McCar! rules that the limit 
is $7500 without action by congress. 

Gen. Andrews’s new program pro- 
vides: 1. Closer co-operation between 
the enforcement units; 2. elimination 
of delay in prosecution and, 3, more 
attention to large breweries. He in- 
tends to ignore the flask-toter and the 
home-brewer and concentrate on the 
main sources of supply. With that ob- 
ject in view, the patrol of the Atlantic 
rum row has been extended to the 
Great Lakes and to the Gulf. 

President Coolidge and Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon are said to be en- 
thusiastic about the new plan, but some 
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congressmen are kicking and there is 
every indication that the matter will 
be debated in both houses next winter. 
However, Wayne B. Wheeler of the 
Anti-Saloon League and W. H. Stayton, 
head of the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, are agreed that 
the elimination of state lines will take 
enforcement out of politics. 

The federal enforcement unit spent 
over $7,500,000 in the last fiscal year. 
Fiffes collected amounted to within 
less than $1,000,000 of that expenditure. 

Wets complain that the country loses 
$100,000,000 annually because American 








Gen. Andrews Sets an Example 


vacationists go to wet foreign climes 
rather than remain at home. The tax 
reduction discussion leads the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment to again suggest modification of 
the Volstead act, this time on the ground 
that the government could raise $2,000,- 
000,000 by taxing beers and light wines. 
“Repeated demands that France pay its 
war debt to the United States,” accord- 
ing to that organization, “may be re- 
garded as a request that France assist 
the United States in meeting the ex- 
pense of prohibition.” 

Replying to statements that enforce- 
ment is lax, drys point to nearly 165,- 
000 criminal indictments that have been 
returned for violations. In one month 
recently 60 law officers were indicted, 
including a former state prohibition di- 
rector. 

George Crabbe of the Maryland Anti- 
Saloon League advocates the whipping 
post’ for convicted bootleggers in that 
state. In the same state Joseph France, 
prominent Baltimore lawyer, criticizes 





ates 


“Lone Wolf” Asher of the federal dry 
force ran a saloon as “Uncle Sam’s 
Place” in Peoria, Ill., to trap 170 boot- 
leggers. 

A seaplane assisted in the capture of 
a rum-smuggler off the Massachusetts 
coast. The plane led coast guard vessels 
to the scene. 

Recent captures include the Peg II, 
one of the fastest liquor boats on the 
Atlantic. It was taken with a $110,000 
cargo. 

An airplane with 20 cases of rum was 
seized at Seattle. 

Baltimore revealed a still so large that 
it had its own narrow-gage railway. 





Some Sidelights on the 


; 
Nation’s Dry Crusade 


Distabled veterans at Walter Reed and 
Mount Alto hospitals, Washington, are 
making trays, candlesticks etc. from 
captured brass stills. 

A girl told the Maspeth, L. I. court 
that she earned her way through school 
by peddling liquor from a handbag. 

Five dry agents asked $57.75 expenses 
for seizing a pint of liquor. 

Chief of Police Bond of Salem, N. C., 
thought he was buying a keg of walnuts 
at an auction sale. It was a still. 

The West Virginia Bee Keeper’s As- 
sociation complains that moonshine 
liquor is killing off many bees in that 
state. 
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“harsh” methods of enforcing the dry 
law. : 

Dry officers in Georgia would be re- 
quired to wear badges at least four 
inches in diameter, under a bill intro- 
duced in the state legislature by Rep- 
resentative Rampley from Habersham 
county. 


NEW PONZI VENTURE CHECKED 


Charles Ponzi’s announced intention 
of going to Florida to earn an “honest 
living” in the real estate business has 
been halted, temporarily at least, by 
Superior Court Judge Sisk of Boston. 
He sentenced the noted flim-flammer to 
from sever to nine years in prison for 
additional convictions growing out of 
the frenzied finance frauds of 1920. In 
doing so the judge referred to Ponzi as 
“a common thief.” 

Trustees of Ponzi’s estate recently re- 
turned $400,000 to some 500 New Eng- 
land dupes who invested with Ponzi. 
This makes over $1,200,000 that has 
been paid back to date but, of course, 
investors lost much more than that. 


THE COURTS DECIDE 


In awarding $1,300,000 damages to 
John Bolton of Philadelphia against 
John Van Heusen, collar manufacturer, 
a superior court jury at Boston decided 
that the former invented the soft roll 
collar. 

The Kansas supreme court upheld a 
restaurant man who was prosecuted by 
the state for refusing to serve a Negro. 

A convict is not entitled to damages, 
the Alabama supreme court ruled in the 
case of John Quick who sued the West- 
ern Railway of Alabama because of in- 
juries received in an accident. 

Directors of a corporation are an- 
swerable for wrong acts even if these 
acts make money for stockholders, ac- 
cording to a decision of the New York 
court of appeals. 

The defunct Russian Kerensky gov- 
ernment was awarded $853,000 in its 
suit against the Lehigh Valley railroad 
for damages growing out of the Black 
Tom explosion at Jersey City in 1918. 
Federal Judge Mack of New York gave 
the decision. Because there is no long- 
er a “czar government,” the soviet re- 
gime has asked that a receiver be ap- 
pointed to handle the money. 

Oil in the ground is nobody’s prop- 
erty, not even the person under whose 
land it lies, the fourth court of appeals 
in Texas decided in attaching owner- 
ship to.the person who draws the oil 
from the ground, even though it may 
drain surrounding property. 

The shipping board said it wasn’t re- 
sponsible for the wave that “smacked” 
Jeremiah O’Shea on one of its vessels, 
but the District of Columbia court of 
appeals awarded the injured seaman 
$15,000. 

A dentist has a right to keep a pa- 
tient’s bridgework for an unpaid bill, 
said Magistrate Ryttenburg of New 
York in dismissing complaint by Mrs. 
William Downing, wealthy Long Island 
woman, against Dr. Howard Stewart. 

Belief in spiritualism is not evidence 
of an unsound mind, Chief Justice 
Sampson of Ky. decided in a suit to 
break the will of Louisa Franzman. 
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When a New York taxicab broke 
down, Wilson Hungate refused to pay 
fare, and he was upheld in his action 
by Magistrate Bruce. 

Anthony Russell, former convict, was 
enjoined by the New Jersey parole com- 
mission from producing a stage sketch 
about his prison experiences. 

Failure to have his composition copy- 
righted cost Jacob Sandler claim to the 
authorship of the famous Jewish la- 
ment, “Eili, Eili,” in the opinion of Fed- 
eral Judge Knox of New York. 


COAL STRIKE THREAT 


The periodic threat of a coal strike 
is now being heard. This year a gen- 
eral walkout in both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous fieldSis being agitated. Wages 
and competition between union and 
non-union mines are at the root of the 
trouble. The situation again conjures 
up the bugbear of government control. 

Hard coal miners promise to go out 
Sept. 1 unless their present contract, 
which expires on that date, is renewed 
and certain other demands are met. 
They want a 10 per cent wage increase 
for tonnage men, with an additional 
$1 a day for day workers and “complete 
union recognition.” Conferences look- 
ing to arbitration are now on. There 
had been talk of a five-day week but 
this item seems to have been dropped. 

In the bituminous fields, where ef- 
forts are being made to reduce the scale 
established by the Jacksonville agree- 
ment, virtually all of the union mines 
are closed. They ‘maintain that they 
cannot compete with the non-union 
mines that control 70 per cent of the 
soft coal production. There have been 
numerous clashes in the —-bituminous 
areas of late. President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers complains that a 
huge conspiracy exists to wreck the 
union. : 

Anthracite miners are getting more 
money than other industrial workers, 
reports the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. Hourly earnings, it points 
out, have increased nearly 200 per cent 
since 1914, The average salary of con- 
tract miners is put at $3.50 a day. How- 
ever, anthracite operators claim that 
many miners get $6 to $9 a day and 
that the average wage is $2000, or $700 
better than any other indusry. 

“But,” says President Lewis, “every 
bit of anthracite is smeared with blood.” 
Declaring that 1000 miners have been 
killed and 40,000 maimed since the 
wage conference of 1923, he remarks: 
“We hold that the interest of human 
life and limb is superior to that of the 
dollar.” 

Anthracite operators warn that if the 
miners’ demands are met hard coal will 
cost the consumer $3 more per ton this 
winter. However, there seems to be 
much bluffing on both sides; the miners 
are asking more than they can hope to 
get, and the operators speak for wages 
that are abnormally low. It is the old 
question of bargaining. 

A big coal strike this year is only a 
remote possibility because behind the 
gesticulating of miners and operators 
there is the bare fact that the coal 
business is not so good—it feels the 
competition of oil and other fuels. Coal 
is admitted to be growing less impor- 
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tant. Fear of electric power develop- 
ment and the tremendous boom in the 
use of oil are nightmares to the indus- 
try. 

Even if there is a deadlock in nego- 
tiations, operators contend that a strike 
in union mines would be in their favor 
because it would boom non-union 
mines. A prolonged tie-up is not rel- 
ished by either side, because it would 
weaken the markets and throw them 
open to invasion by oil. 

Meanwhile the government is watch- 
ing the situation. President Coolidge is 
reported as prepared to use every agen- 
cy to prevent a strike. However, the 
government cannot enforce its will in 
the matter. Two years ago, when the 
miners and operators were similarly 
locked, congress refused to adopt rec- 
ommendations by the U. S. coal com- 
mission that would have cloaked the 
government with power for such emer- 
gencies. ° 

As the matter now stands, the usual 
midsummer apathy is evinced in the 
coal trade. People have not taken se- 
riously the recommendation that they 
buy winter coal inthe summer. Opera- 
tors claim that they have 12,000,000 


Be Careful, Kids! 

















l Ww as oe re 
—Cartoon from Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette. 
Death lurks in the “old swimmin’ hole” 
for some children. The place dear to the 
hearts of youngsters may not be very big 
or very deep but it can drown you if yeu 
don’t watch out. 


Dayton’s city welfare director, E. V. 
Stoecklein, gives some rules to observe. 
They are: 

1. If you can’t swim, learn. 

2. Don’t dive in shallow water or to 
unknown bottoms. 

3. Beware of cold, deep water holes, 
step-offs, quicksands, whirlpools, un- 
dertows, swollen streams, spring holes 
and polluted waters. 

4, Watch your strength; don’t over- 
tax it and don’t go into the water soon 
after eating. 

5. Keep close to shore. 

6. Be cautious; keep calm in danger 
and know what to do. Courage is 85 
per cent of the battle. 

7. Learn the common causes of 
drowning and the methods of resusci- 
tation and make it a point to be active 
in teaching them to others. 

8. Refuse children the right to play 
unattended near lake or stream. 








Ph | 
SESS 


“Hot enough for you?” Then cool off by 


viewing this tractor for snow use. Circular 
pontoons equipped with spiral runners re- 
volve and propel the vehicle along over 
drifts if necessary. The machines are most- 
ly used to pull heavy logs. 








tons of hard coal and 38,000,000 tons of 
soft coal in reserve. According to the 
geological survey, these amounts are 
equivalent to 52 and 32 days supply 
respectively. 


THE RICHEST MEN 


Sale by John D. Rockefeller of four 
homes to his son for a consideration of 
over $3,000,000 again raises the ques- 
tion of, “Who is the wealthiest man in 
America?” 

As far as individual wealth is con- 
cerned, Henry Ford seems to hold first 
position. But if family wealth is con- 
sidered, the Rockefeller fortune eclip- 
ses that of the Fords. 

The fact that first one and then an- 
other pays the biggest individual in- 
come tax is no indication of gross 
wealth. For instance, the auto manu- 
facturer might now have a bigger in- 
come than the oil magnate, but it 
must be remembered that Rockefeller’s 
wealth has been accumulating many 
years whereas Ford’s is more recent. 
In other words, Ford may be making 
more money than John D. now, but he 
has a long way to go to balance Rocke- 
feller’s income in the days when Henry 
was poor. 

It is known that John D. sr. has been 
gradually turning over his wealth to 
his son. It is safe to say that the elder’s 
fortune is far from being the $2,500,- 
000,000 it once was. The son admits 








‘ 
John D.’s Latest 


On the occasion of his 86th birth- 
day, John D. Rockefeller told this 
joke: 

Down South a Negro was brought 
before a judge because of some mis- 
sing chickens, The judge asked him 
if he had any children. 

“Yes, suh,” was the answer, “I’se 
got a boy.” 

“What’s his name,” inquired the 
magistrate. 

“His name am Weatherstrip, Jedge.” 

“Weatherstrip! However did he 
get that name, Sambo?” 

“Well, Jedge, you see it was dis 
way: Dat boy was born jus’ befo’ de 
wah, and he done kept me out of de 
draft.” 











- 


that his father is no longer a billionaire, 
but that does not mean that the fortune 
has left the family, despite large be- 
quests to charity. 

The elder Rockefeller now does not 
own a single home; his half dozen or so 
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Men of lofty stature object to being 
called “long drinks of water.” 

They protest the custom of sawed-off 
runts inquiring, “How’s the weather up 
there >” 

‘And they dislike taking baths on the 
instalment plan. 

Incidentally, they complain about 
half-length mirrors making them stoop- 
shouldered; they don’t like the way the- 
aters economize on the space between 
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Two. people of the type whose lot the 
Longfellow clubs are trying to better. 








seats; they detest unnecessarily low ta- 
bles (not to speak of the confounded 
things called “gate-legs”); they want 
awnings to be at least seven feet high, 
and they dislike other things which re- 
mind them of the inches that nature 
has lavished on them. 

The Tall Men’s Association of Ameri- 
ca, through the Longfellow clubs that 
it is organizing in many places, is agi- 
tating a new “bill of rights” for the six- 
footer. Atty.-Gen. Sargent, the only 
member of the present cabinet standing 
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Tall Men Fight Cruel Fate 


' over six feet, has been invited to be- 
come president of the Washington club. 

Already the altitudinous organization 
has won the promise of several hotels 
to cater to height. The McAlpin in New 
York, for instance, is making alterations 
to its entire 22nd floor which will here- 
after be reserved for elongated guests. 

The object of the organization is to 
“make life more comfortable” for its 
members. The association song gives 
the platform of the “Longfellows” as 
follows: ; 


We’ve been tortured long enough; 
We want a new deal. 

We have stood for stuff that’s rough; 
We want a new deal. 

No more shirts with the cuffs out of sight; 
No more beds we can’t sleep in at night; 
There’s a whole bunch of us. 
Please take a hunch from us. 

We want a new deal. 


Longs have rights as well as shorts; 
We want a new deal. 
We are peeved and out of sorts; 
We want a new deal. 
We'll raise Cain for pajamas that fit; 
Op’ra chairs in which tall men can sit; 
We will have sheets that will 
Tuck in our feet, we will; 
We want a new deal. 


We don’t fit the Pullman berth; 
We want a new deal. 
We’ve a “short” time here on earth; 
We want a new deal. 
We want doors about seven feet high; 
Awning frames that don’t knock out your 
eye; 
Come, make it snappy, or 
We can’t be happy, for 
We want a new deal. 


Car seats give our legs the cramps; 
We want a new deal. 
We get beaned by ceiling lamps; 
We want a new deal. 
Make things longer and put ’em up high; 
Give a tall chap a chance to get by; 
Stretch ’em out, stick ’em up. 
Put ’em up, kick ’em up. 
We want a new deal. 








magnificent estates are all in his son’s 
name. People interpret this transaction 
as a move to avoid heavy inheritance 
taxes when John D. sr. dies. Had the 
property been acquired by will, the son 
would have to pay taxes to several 
states in addition to the 40 per*cent levy 
by the federal government. 


FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 


Goods exported by the United States 
in the last fiscal year were valued at 
over $4,800,000,000 as against imports 
worth $3,800,000,000. The commerce 
department regards the billion-dollar 
balance as a good trade indication. 

Despite lack of diplomatic relations, 
trade between the United States and 
Russia is larger than before the World 
war. Last year the total import and 
export business between the two coun- 
tries amounted to $49,000,000. Russian 
purchases here are about four times the 
sale of Russian products in this country. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
The flow of farmers to cities is blam- 
ed by Secretary of the Interior Work on 
failure of the reclamation act to pro- 











duce desired agricultural results, espe- 
cially in the northern tier of states. He 
is unwilling that federal reclamation 
“continue to ride recklessly to its own 
ruin” and will recommend a new pro- 
gram to congress. 


Secretary Work wants better co-op- 
eration between the federal government 
and the states in such matters, and 
thinks the states should assume part of 
the financial risk for projects within 
their borders. All government irriga- 
tion work, the secretary believes, should 
be organized into districts managed and 
operated by the people living on them, 
who would decide all local questions 
themselves. 

The new program would also include 
means for advancing money at low in- 
terest to settlers to help complete im- 
provements. “I am convinced that gov- 
ernment aid in construction of irriga- 
tion works is fundamentally sound in 
theory,” Secretary Work says, “though 
its policy has failed in results. The fact 
that some of this work does not pay 
directly is no evidence that it has no 
great potential value in the future, so 
we must plan accordingly,’ He pro- 
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poses to “build reclamation from the 
ground up—from the farmer to the gov- 
ernment, rather than from the govern- 
ment to the dam and the dam to the 
desert.” 


“Reclamation of arid lands,” he con- 
tinues, “is only an incident to the ag- 
ricultural problem of this nation as a 
whole. It is the loss of the soil’s fer- 
tility in every farming state that alarms 
me, for there is a direct dependence be- 
tween fertility of the soH and fertility 
of the mind. Irrigation is intended to 
popularize farm life so that the farm 
shall be the ideal home unit and may 
continue to be the base supply for 
young men who may later become the 
nation’s advisers.” 





LAST NEW ORLEANS LOTTERY 


The wheel of fortune that had been 
spun every six months in New Orleans 
for the last half century has now been 
put away as a relic of a unique munici- 
pal finance scheme. The great lottery 
came to a close recently when the wheel 
distributed a final $50,000 to holders of 
lucky. certificates. According to cus- 
tom, children from a local orphanage 
officiated. 

Fifty years ago New Orleans was in 
financial distress. By an act of legis- 
lature, $20,000,000 worth ef city bonds 
representing the debt were converted 
into “premium bonds” redeemable in 
from one to 50 years at five per cent in- 
terest plus prizes. Twice a year, as cer- 
tain series became due, drawing was 
made for nearly 2000 prizes ranging 
from $20 to $5000. 


When the city administration changed 
the constitutionality of the lottery was 
attacked. A rumor that the state su- 
preme court would declare the scheme 
illegal caused a near-panic. In this 
crisis many wealthy people gathered in 
the bonds at less than one-third of their 
par value, leading to.a scandal when 
the court, by a vote of three to two, 
found the lottery legal. Because of the 
jure of the prizes, the bonds became 
tremendously popular even when other 
securities were a drug on the market. 
Many stories are told of how prizes 
came in handy at melodramatic mo- 
ments when villains were about to fore- 
close mortgages and stoop to other base 
things. 


Though lotteries are now prohibited 
by state laws, they were once quite gen- 
eral in this country. In 1776 the Con- 
tinental congress authorized a lottery 
for the purpose of raising money. In 
the early days of the nation lotteries 
built many churches, public buildings 
at Washington and elsewhere,and also 
colleges. The latter included Harvard, 
Columbia and Yale. 


LUSITANIA CLAIMS SETTLED 


Practically all of the 175 claims al- 
lowed against Germany as a result of 
the sinking of the Lusitania by a U-boat 
in 1915 have been settled by the Amer- 
ican-German mixed claims commission. 
Germany had to pay over $2,000,000 for 
her “overt act.” The largest single 
award, amounting to $130,000, went to 
Mrs. May Gilmer to compensate her for 
the loss of her father and her husband, 
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included among the 100 Americans on 
the ill-fated liner. 

Many more claims were entered but 
the commission dismissed suits that 
were purely sentimental or vague. 
Many cases were dismissed for lack of 
evidence. In making awards the com- 
mission took into consideration the 
probable duration of life of the victims, 
what they would have provided de- 
pendents in that time etc. It found it 
difficult to figure mental suffering in, 
cold figures. 

The sons of Charles Klein, dramatist, 
were allowed $50,000, but action brought 
by relatives of Charles Frohman, theat- 
rical producer, and Alfred G. Vander- 
bilt were not allowed. 


HOME GUARDS FIGHT BANDITS 

‘“Reward—$2500 for every dead ban- 
dit!” 

That is what Chicago banks are offer- 
ing for every desperado killed in the 
act of robbing a local bank. The wave 
of bank hold-ups makes this step neces- 
sary. However, the reward only goes 
to officers engaged in the performance 
of their duty. 

“It’s no pleasant thing to consider 
placing a bounty on human life,” re- 
marks Chief of Police Collins, “but I am 
sure this reward will cut down hold- 
ups.” 

“Too bad that things have come to 
such a pass,” says State’s Atty. Crowe, 
“but there is no good in being sentimen- 








Typical Mlinois Vigilantes 


tal about it. A bandit alive costs the 
state a lot of money, and stands a good 
chance of getting away from punish- 
ment. A dead bandit is the best kind 
of a bandit.” 

“We hope to make it nearly as profit- 
able for a policeman to kill a bandit as 
it is for a bandit to kill a policeman,” 
explains E. N. Baty of the Cook County 
Bankers’ Association. 


The incident that brought this meas- 
ure about was the apprehension of a 
bandit caught in the act of robbing a 
bank. He shot a policeman but a court 
imposed a sentence that permits parole 
in nine months. The same man previ- 
ously served a similar sentence on a 
like charge. 

Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and several 
other states are trying to stem the crime 
wave by organizing civilian guards 
armed by the federal government. 
These groups are especially active in 
rural communities where most hold-ups 
occur. Iowa bankers offer $1000 for 
each captured bank robber, “dead or 
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alive.” Four thousand vigilantes now 
patrol small towns and country roads 
in lowa and that state seems to be well 
satisfied with her experiment. There 
the legislature has raised the penalty 
for bank burglary to. life imprisonment. 


Over 3000 citizens sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs are protecting banks and busi- 
ness establishments in Minnesota. They 
operate as county units directed by 
sheriffs. 

Some banks in Chicago and other 
places have gone a bit further by em- 
ploying armed guards to patrol the 
community in autos. A few are equip- 
ping their vaults with an arrangement 
that releases tear or sneezing gases 
when an attempt is made to open them 
hy force. Besides, bank messengers in 
many places have been provided with 
gas bombs by the army’s chemical war- 
fare service for emergency use. 


Because of the gang war which killed 
three of six notorious brothers in Chi- 
cago’s underworld githin six weeks, 
that city has declared harsher measures 
for gun-toters. A thug not long ago 
invaded the city hall and fired at a po- 
liceman. 

Clifford Braider and other members 
of the Y. M. C. A. are urging New York 
to adopt the cat-o’-nine-tails as a crime 
curb. The lash in England, Canada, 
Delaware and parts of Maryland and 
Virginia, they say, shows that a man 
who has felt the lash is seldom a secon 
offender. . 


News Notes 


Cuts Another Melon. The Eastman 
Kodak Co. has distributed $3,000,000 to 
its employees so far this year. This 
makes $15,000,000 it has paid out in 
wage dividends in the last 13 years. 


Canal Tolls Decline. Panama canal 
toll receipts for the last fiscal year 
amounted to $21,400,000, a decrease of 
nearly $3,000,000 from the previous 
year. 


McWormack to Retire. John McCor- 
mack, tenor, announces that he will re- 
tire at 50. He is now 41. “I’d sooner 
have them say, ‘Why did he quit?’ than 
“Why doesn’t he quit?’” he explains. 

















—__— 


Rookie Bests General. While attend- 
ing the citizen’s military training camp 
at Camp Meade, Md., P. K. Leatherman, 
of Hummelstown, Pa., shot a match 
with a casual opponent on the rifle 
range. He beat the other. Later some- 
body informed him that the defeated 
one was Brig.-Gen. Upton, camp com- 
mandant. 


“Granny” at 30. Mrs. Lola Dixon, 30 
years old, of Hagerstown, Md., is a 
grandmother. Her married daughter is 
only 15. 


N. Y. Church to Soviet. A decision of 
the New York courts gives possession 
of the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, princi- 
pal church of the Orthodox Greek Cath- 
olics of this country, to the Russian 








* soviet church. 


Boy Gets Life Term. At the age of 14, 
Lawrence Millman was sentenced at 








Demonstrating peace-time uses of tear 
gas in the war against bandits. A bank, 
messenger is shown “shooting” the fumes at 
a would-be robber. The bag the messenger 
is carrying contains a bomb which re- 
leases gas if the bag is dropped. 








Georgetown, Pa., to a life term in prison. 
He shot his father because that parent 
whipped him. 

Union Expels Reds. Seventy-seven 
members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union were expelled 
by New York locals because they par- 
ticipated in a May day communist dem- 
onstration. 


Minimum Pay Decree Illegal. The 
Kansas supreme court reversed a deci- 
sion of a lower court by holding that 
the Kansas court of industrial relations 
is not empowered to set a minimum 
wage for women and children in in- 
dustry. oa 


Deport Unionist. Tony Stafford, for- 
mer member of the international board 
of the United Mine Workers, has been 
ordered returned to Italy as an unde- 
sirable alien. He was implicated in the 
bombing of coal properties during a 
strike. 








Japanese Mobbed. Five men were ar- 
rested as a result of a mob driving 35 
Japanese laborers from the Pacific 
Spruce Corp. mill at Toledo, Ore. 


Snow! While the West was reporting 
a temperature over 100 in some places, 
Blacksburg, Va., was experiencing a 
light fall of snow that foMowed a thun- _ 
derstorm. 


Women Protest Rodeo. Prominent 
Chicago women have formed the Anti- 
Rodeo League in protest against a rodeo 
the Association of Commerce plans to 
hold there this month. 


Chinese Surgery Fatal. Chin Hong 
of Baltimore complained of having bad 
blood. Two fellow countrymen, Chin 
Fong and Chin Wen, cut holes in his 
chest and back and then kneaded his 
body. Chin Hong died and the other 
Chins were arrested. 


Negro Women Rap Bullard. The New 
York State Federation of Negro Wo- 
men’s Clubs has adopted a resolution 
protesting Gen. Bullard’s reflection on 
the conduct of Negro troops in France 
in the World war. 7 


World Doesn’t End; Wants Divorce. 
Because his wife induced him to stop 
work in belief that the world was com- 
ing to an end, Herman Frey, of Los 
Angeles, has filed suit for divorce. Mrs. 
Frey is a follower of Mrs. Margaret 
Rowen who predicted the end of the 
earth Feb. 6 last. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Tariff Not Retroactive. The an- 
nouncement of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Churchill that the McKenna 
duties which went into effect the first 
of July would not be made retroactive 
meant a saving of about $5,000,000 to 
importers. The present tariff on auto- 
mobiles is 33 1-3 per cent, but when the 
duties were announced in April there 
was a great dumping of autos from the 
United States. There was also a rush 
of silks, musical instruments, clocks 
and watches. The McKenna duties 
were a war-time measure, now revived 
for the present economic emergency. 


Another Battle of Boyne. A big cele- 
bration of the battle of the Boyne par- 
ticipated in by 50,000 Orangemen at 
Glasgow resulted in another battle in 
which more than 100 were injured. The 
trouble started when the celebrators 
marched back to the city at the end of 
the day. They encountered groups of 
Sinn Feiners who jeered them. Fight- 
ing soon started and quickly became 
general, mostly with sticks and stones. 
Many women were in the fracas and 
took their share of the casualties. Train- 
loads had come over from Ulster for 
the occasion. The battle of the Boyne 
was won in 1690 by William III, result- 
ing in driving James II, deposed king, 
out of Ireland. 





Lord Derby Sells Estate. What was 
called the biggest real estate deal in the 
history of England was the sale by 
Lord Derby of his ancestral estate con- 
sisting of 5000 acres with 500 homes and 
2000 leaseholds on mills, factories and 
collieries. The sale included the entire 
town of Bury of 58,000 inhabitants, held 
by the Derby family since 1485. He is 
said to have received more than $5,000,- 
000. The burden of taxes caused the 
sale. 


FRANCE 


Girl Wins Art Prize. For the first 
time in history a woman won the grand 
prix de Rome of the French Academy 
of Fine Arts. The artist is Miss Odette 
Fauvert, 22 years old. Her painting, the 
“Legend of St. Ronan,” had already won 
a number of other medals and prizes. 


Girl Fails to Swim Channel. Lillian 
Harrison, noted Argentine swimmer, 
had to be lifted out of the English Chan- 
nel after she had been swimming for 
eight hours and 57 minutes and was 
only five miles from the English shore. 
With the water at 59 degrees the cold 
was too much for her. She said she 
would try again in a few weeks, and 
“must be the first woman to swim the 
channel.” 





Spinsters are Taxed. After an all- 
night session the senate finished work 
on the budget and sent it back to the 
house with several changes. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to modify the 
clause placing an added 10 per cent on 
all “unmarried persons.” Some senators 
declared there was a surplus of 2,000,- 


000 women of marriageable age, and 
that it was unfair to tax them for the 
misfortune of not being asked in mar- 
riage. 


Big Ad on Eiffel Tower. A great 
electric display advertisement setting 
forth the virtues of a certain automobile 
is to appear on three sides of the famous 
Eiffel tower, extending from the first to 
the third story. The government’s need 
of money led to this desecration of the 
most prominent landmark in Paris. 


Says Americans Steal Designs. A bill 
was introduced in the chamber of dep- 
uties to punish mor eseverely the theft 
of new ideas. It was stated in the bill 
that agents—mostly Americans—“ex- 
ploit the renown of our ceramists.” 
They were accused of buying a few 
works of French potters and sending 











President Teixara of Portugal who is hav- 
ing a stormy administration in that small 
country. He and his cabinet were, for while, 


driven from the capital, Lisbon. 











them to be copied in Germany on a 
large scale, to be sold later as original 
copies of great artists. 


Hero Forfeits Insurance. The French 
courts have held that if a man takes too 
great a risk, even in trying to save the 
life of another, his act is equivalent to 
suicide. Henri Rouet, of Issoudun, 
sprang into a river to save the life of a 
girl. Both were drowned. The insur- 
ance company refused to pay the $2500 
policy on his life on the ground that his 
death resulted not from accident but 
from a voluntary act. An appellate court 
sustained the decision of the lewer 
court in favor of the company. All the 
widow got was a hero medal. 





PORTUGAL 

Another Revolt Falls Through. A re- 
volt backed by a government cruiser in 
the port of Lisbon failed to shake the 
Gomes administration. Prompt action 
was taken. Capt. Baptista surrendered 
the vessel without firing a shot when 
threatened with bombardment. Other 


revolutionists seattered, leaving the cap- - 


ital quiet once more. Shortly before 
this the da Silvia ministry offered their 
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resignation after a non-confidence vote 
by the chamber. The senate, however, 
voted confidence 28 to 10. 


GERMANY 


Life of Lincoln Popular. A new and 
widely read book in Germany is a biog- 
raphy of Abraham Lincoln by Count 
Albrecht Montgelas. The press general- 
ly praised the work and its interesting 
subject. Before this the Germans had 
only a translation of Carl Schurz’s 
sketch of Lincoln. _ 


“American Day” at Fair. The fa- 
mous Leipzig fair, which had its be- 
ginning in the early part of the 13th 
century, will this year for the first time, 
have an “American day.” On this day, 
in September, U. S. Ambassador Schur- 
man will be the guest of honor. 


Monster Prohibition Petition. A pe- 
tition for prohibition in the form of in- 
dividually signed cards from 466,000 
persons was presented to the reichstag. 
President Loebe allowed the huge bun- 
dles of propaganda to be exhibited on 
the floor of the house. The “drys” are 
trying to start with a local option law. 


AUSTRIA 
Reds Lie on Trolley Tracks. Several 
hundred unemployed communists in 
Vienna stopped traffic on a main street 
by lying on the rails of the car line. 
It took the police several hours to clear 
the tracks. On-lookers were amused. 


HUNGARY 

U. S. Flag Misused. After three pro- 
tests from American authorities the sec- 
retary of commerce began criminal pro- 
ceedings against a shoe firm of Budapest 
for misuse of the U. S. flag. The flag 
— employed in advertising by the 
irm. 


* 


SWEDEN 

Study Suppression of Piracy. The 
first subjects to be taken up by the 
league of nations committee for the cod- 
ification of international law were the 
suppression of piracy and the joint ex- 
ploitation of the riches of the sea. This 
was announced by Hjalmar Hammar- 
skjold, ex-premier of Sweden and pres- 
ident of the committee. The policy of 
the committee, he stated, was to take 
up first subjects on which ready agree- 
ment cold be hoped for. Later more 
controversial subjects will be con- 
sidered. 


RUSSIA 

Army of More Than 500,000. The red 
army, according to the commissar of the 
soviet army and navy, has 529,000 men. 
This represents, he said, 41 soldiers for 
every 10,000 population. The naval roll 
contains 32,000 names. It was asserted 
that the army was still 183,000 behind 
the French in number. 





Japanese Ambassador Welcomed. A 
royal welcome awaited at Moscow for 
the new Japanese ambassador, Tokichi 
Tanaka. A guard of honor greeted the 
envoy and his party at the station while 
officials of the foreign office welcomed 
him on the part of the government. 


TURKEY 
Greek Metropolitan Assaulted. A note 
of protest was received from Athens 
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over the action of a mob in Constanti- 
nople who roughly handled the Greek 
metropolitan Germanos of Sardis and 
cut off his whiskers and hair. Turkish 
authorities expressed regret. The in- 
‘cident resulted from the excitement in 
the election of a new ecumenical patri- 
arch of the Greek Orthodox church to 
succeed Constantinos who was expelled 
from Constantinople. 


CHINA 

Russian Planes Reach Peking. Three 
airplanes which started from Moscow 
more than a month before reached Pe- 
king and were officially welcomed by 
the government. Three others had fail- 
ed to complete the journey. The object 
was to find an air route through Siberia 
and across the Gobi desert. 


COLOMBIA 

Seize English Rail Line. The railroad 
line of an English company, running 
from Bogota to Zitaquira, a salt-mining 
center 30 miles away, was seized by the 
Colombian government. It was an- 
nounced that the company’s concession 
had been canceled and the property 
taken because the asain had not ful- 
filled its terms. 


CUBA 

Death Sentence Approved. For the 
first time since 1905 a civil death sen- 
tence has been approved by the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. President Machado gave 
his approval for the execution of a wife 
murderer by means of the garrote, the 
old Spanish method. Floods of protest 
have poured in on the executive. 


MEXICO 

Bullfighters Cause Fight. A large 
crowd gathered at Mexico City to see 
a bullfight furnished the fight them- 
selves, resulting in 13 being wounded, 
some fatally. Because of rain which 
made the ground soft the bullfighters 
refused to go on with the show. The 
crowd protested angrily and refused to 
leave. When the police started to evac- 
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uate the stands there was a fusillade 
of shots. 


Make Claim Against U.S. The state 
and city of Vera Cruz put in the hands 
of the claims commission of the state 
a claim for a little over $800,000 from 
the United States for damage suffered 
dring the American occupation in 1914. 
Damage to public buildings formed the 
basis of the claim. 


Popocatepet] Throws Ashes. The fa- 
mous “mountain that smokes,” as the 
Indians call it, or Popocatepetl, about 
100 miles to the southeast of Mexico 
City, broke into activity again after a 
rest of several months. Clouds from 
the great crater dimmed the sky, and 
ashes were thrown for 20 miles around. 
Indians living near the base fled from 
the region. 


CANADA 
Cardinal Begin, Primate, Dies. After 
a week’s illness Cardinal Begin, primate 











Palace of the Amir, or Emir, at Kabul, 
capital of Afghanistan. This city of 150,000 
is reached from Peshawar, India, in two 
days by automobile. ‘The country has no 
railroad. The palace is defended by walls 
and moats. 








of the Catholic church in Canada, died 
at Quebec in the 85th year of his age. 
The cardinal arose from the humble po- 
sition of farm boy. He was a vigorous 
opponent, in his last years, of jazz and 
modern dancing. 


Gen. Byng Visits North. Gov.-Gen. 
Byng started on a 4000-mile trip which 








Senators Extol Famous French Cheese 


Next to wine nothing, perhaps, stirs 
Krench patriotism more than cheese. 
Passionate debate was stirred in the 
senate when the makers of Gruyere de- 
manded the right to make Roquefort 
also, claiming their payment of export 
taxes gave them the privilege. The fol- 
lowing tribute was paid, on the occa- 
sion, to Roquefort cheese by Senator 
Mosservin: “Roquefort was extolled by 
Julius Caesar and Pliny the Elder as the 
unequalled product of the Gauls. It re- 
sisted waves of invasion. Throughout 
the Dark Ages the feudal lords, in the 
charters which stipulated the annual 
tribute to be added to their stores, in- 
cluded Roquefort cheese.” 

Roquefort, that well known green- 
iwhite cheese, is truly royal. Charles 
VI decreed that it must be made of 
Sheep’s milk and aged in the natural 
grottoes around the town of Roquefort. 
Even the bread crumbs which go in it 
must be very specially prepared and 
carefully put in. The bread must be 
of wheat and barley mixed, with whey 
and vinegar, kept moist for six weeks, 





crumbled and sifted and finally laid 
very gently in layers in the young 
cheese. This part of the cheese was dis- 
covered accidentally when a servant 
girl dropped some crumbs in the cheese 
some hundreds of years ago and no- 
ticed the mold that followed. The Yan- 
kee cheese makers, copying the various 
famous cheeses of the world, have never 
been able to imitate Roquefort. 

Cheese varies with latitude and lon- 
gitude, and all the old countries have 
special kinds of their own which they 
are prepared to maintain are the best 
in the world. There is a cheese to 
which rose and marigold pleats are 
added; another ripened in freshly cut 
hay; others are packed with hops, with 
saffron, clover, potatoes, sage, pimento, 
or even with the yolk of eggs. There 
are said to be 18 main families of 
cheeses, with 400 species. There are 
also some black sheep in the families, 
for there are cheeses of long pedigree 
which are in bad odor with the elite, 
and are firmly excluded from polite so- 
ciety. 


is to take him through the heart of Can- 
ada and carry him to the Arctic ocean. 
Most of the travel will be by boat on 
the Mackenzie river, and will require 
about one month. 


Increase Salary $25,000. The Cana- 
dian government raised the salary of 
Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National. Railways, from $50,- 
000 to $75,000 a year with an additional 
$25,000 a year for expenses. He was 
given another five-year term. 


ALASKA 

Reach Summit of Mt. Logan. Starting 
from Cordova a party led by Capt. A. H. 
McCarthy walked 150 miles to Mt. 
Logan in the southwestern corner of 
Yukon territory and succeeded in scal- 
ing that peak. It has been called the 
Mt. Everest of America and was said 
to be impossible of ascent. It is more 
than 19,500 feet high. One man was 
forced to return with frozen feet. 


Indians Suffer Flu Epidemic. Hun- 
dreds of Indians in fishing villages on 
and around Bristol bay have been 
stricken by an epidemic of influenza, 
according to officials of a packing asso- 
ciation. The scourge is similar to the 
one suffered in 1919. Doctors of the 
packing company treated the sick. 


Government Employs 3000. Plans are 
being studied by the secretary of the 
interior for centralizing the administra- 
tion of Alaska. The population is esti- 
mated at 27,500 white persons, and 3000, 
or more than one-tenth, of them are on 
the government payroll. The cost of 
federal administration is $380 per white 
person. Cost per person of the whole 
population is about $180. 


MOROCCO 


Petain to Riff Front. Marshal Petain, 
commander-in-chief of the French 
army, arrived in Morocco by airplane. 
Fighting was reported raging along a 
200-mile front with the Riffs straining 
every nerve to break through to Fez, 
or to the Fez-Algiers railroad. Gen. 
Naulin, new field. commander, asked 
for 75,000 additiorfal troops. Riff losses 
were said to have been heavy, especially 
around the posts of Ain Ancha and Ain 
Matouf, due largely to the French air- 
planes. The garrison at Rihana with 
three French officers and 10 French sol- 
diers surrendered to the Riffs when 
their munitions were exhausted. Mar- 
shal Lyautey declared “the worst. was 
over.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Prince Sees Lunar Rainbow. The 
Prince of Wales visited the Victoria 
falls of northern Rhodesia at two 
o’clock in the morning and was greatly 
impressed with the view of the lunar 
rainbow caused by the mist of the fall- 
ing water. He had spen tthe night up 
to that hour dancing with the wives and 
daughters of officials in the government 
house at Livingstone. So pleased was 
he with the rainbow he returned to see 
it the next day and also the next night. 
As a diversion from riding a horse in 
a fox hunt the prince shot the rapids 
in a canoe, getting drenched to the skin 
but not hurt. 
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Our Congressmen as Poets 


It is natural for a body of men who 
make many speeches to drop occasion- 
ally into poetry. Our congressmen do, 
and everybody knows it. They quote 
every poet from Chaucer to Edgar 
Guest. But it is not so generally known 
that some of them sometimes throw 
modesty and discretion to the winds and 
hand out some of their: own original 
verses. They do, and really, it is not 
all bad. A few samples won’t do any 
harm. 

Here is one “sprung” by Mr. Upshaw 
of Ga., the preacher and leading pro- 
hibitionist of the house. He admitted 
that he wrote it some time ago: 


MY VISION 


I sometimes catch a flitting gleam 
Of heights I long to reach, 

I sometimes feel the swelling stream 
Of thoughts beyond my speech; 

I sometimes.soar on fancy’s wing, 
Or climb on golden staff 

To where the silent muses sing 
And worldly crowns are chaff. 

I sometimes tread the stellar plain 
Above earth’s jarring din, 

And catch, I ween, the heavenly strain 
Of notes ne’er marred by sin; 

And at such times I cry: “A voice! 
A voice to break the spell, 

That others, with me, may rejoice 
In thoughts too deep to tell!” 


And here is another—a rather sur- 
prising one—which he quoted without 
naming the author. He introduced it 
with “Alas and alack, too many know 
that— 


The Frenchman takes his native wine, 
The German takes his beer. 

The Briton takes his “arf and arf,” 
Because it brings good cheer; 

The Irishman takes his whisky straight, 
Because it brings him dizziness; 

The American has no choice at all— 
He drinks the whole business. 





Of a somewhat bucolic strain is the 
following offered by Mr. Taylor of W. 
Va., after describing the “most beauti- 
ful valley in the world’”—the place in 
his district he got the inspiration for 
composing the poem: + 


MY WAY OF FISHING 


I’ve cut a papaw fishing pole, 

I’ve dug a can of bait; 

I have hook and line and the day is fine 

So I won’t be home till late. 

They may not bite, but ’twill be all right, 

I might not pull if they did 

For I may lie on the grassy bank, 

My face from the sun rays hid. 

Some anglers may scorn this way of mine, 

But they can do as they wish; 

I'd rather lie about the bank then lie 
about the fish. 


Mr. Black of Tex. must be one of those 
who believe that the idea in poetry is 
of more importance that the meter or 
the rime. At least, this sample of his 
indicates it: 

“At Palm Beach,” said mother to daughter, 

“Show good form down at the water.” 

I heard just today in a roundabout way 


She really showed more than she had 
oughter. 


Mr. Garber of Okla. speaking on the 
problems of agriculture quoted, as did 
several others, the following “doggerel,” 





as he called it, but which he asserted 
aptly stated the case: 


The workman wields his shiny tools, 
The merchant shows his wares; 

The aeronaut abov: 4e clouds 
A dizzy journey dares, 

But art and science soon would fade, 
And commerce dead would fall, 

If the farmer ceased to reap and sow, 
For the farmer feeds them all. 


Mr. Hill of Md., cider-maker and anti- 
prohibitionist said the following “came 
into his head out of the sea” as he stood 
on a transport in 1918: 


Gray sea, gray sky, and ships of mottled 
hue; 

Gray sky, gray seas, yet cloud-rift bits of 
blue. 

We take our chance,—a thousand eyes on 
coasts of France, 

Across the silent danger zone where we 
must take our chance. . 

Gray mists, gray rain;—beyond! the 
each ship scan the sea, 

Waiting, watching, waiting for the crest 
of the Valkyrie; 

The crest of the Teuton goddess, the 
chooser of the slain, 

Whose lone eye peers from the top of the 
sea 

Where her victims’ bones are lain. 

We take our chance, clear-eyed, hearts 
high, Sons of the Newer Day, 

To drive the spawn of the Elder Gods 
back to their holes of clay. 

We take our chance for the love of Christ, 

Fighting the heathen horde; 

We take our chance, for the same high 
cause that 

The blood of our grandsires poured. 

Gray seas, gray sky, and the gathering 
dark before; 

Gray sky, gray seas, but beyond—the 
Gallic Shore! 

Beneath the flag of Liberty, thank God, 
we take our chance, 

On, on. swift ships, on, on, brave men— 
Beyond’s the coast of France, 











“Le. Bon Bock,” or “The Good Glass of 
Beer,” by Edouard Manet. This painting by 
the French founder of ‘impressionism is 
regarded as a masterpiece of naturalism. 
It was bought by an American from a Berlin 
banker for 1,200,000 francs. It was original- 
ly purchased by Faure, the famous singer, 
for 6000 francs. The singer was a con- 
noisseur of paintings, but when his col- 
lection, including this picture, was put on 
sale at New York it attracted very little 
attention. : 
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Mr. Lankford of Ga. did not offer any 
original poetry, but he did something 
better. He presented the following 
rather clever one which had been sent 
him from a friend in his district: 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


Down on the farm ’bout half past four, 

I slip on my pants and sneak out the door, 

Out in the yard I run like the dickens 

To milk all the cows and feed all the 
chickens, 

Clean out the barnyard, curry Rhoda and 
Jiggs, 

Separate the cream and slop all the pigs. 

Hustle two hours, then eat like a Turk. 

By heck! I am ready for a full day’s 


work. 

Then I grease the wagon and put on the 
rack, ; 

Throw a jug of water in the old grain 
sack, 


Hitch up the mules, slip down the lane, 

Must get the hay in, looks like rain. 

Look over yonder, sure as I am born, 

Cows on the rampage, hogs in the corn, 

Start across the meadow, run a mile or 
two, 

Heaving like I am wind-broken, get wet 
clean through. 

Back with the mules, then for recompense, 

Rhoda gets astraddle the barb-wire fence, 

Joints all aching, muscles in a jerk. 

Whoop! Fit as a fiddle for a full day’s 
work. 

Work all the summer ’till winter is nigh, 

Then figure at the bank and heave a big 
sigh. 

Worked all the year, didn’t make a thing, 

Less cash now than I had last spring. 

Some folks say there ain’t no hell. 

Shucks! They never farmed, how can 


they tell? 
When spring rolls ’round I take another 
chance, 
As fuzz grows longer on my old gray 
pants. 


Give my galluses a hitch, belt another 
By gosh! I am ready for a full year’s 
work, 


The senate seems to run less to ori- 
ginal poetry, though Senator Norris of 
Neb. recently produced his notable one, 
“Dawes’s Ride.” But they lug in Shake- 
speare at frequent intervals, and dip in- 
to other wells of classicism. They quote 
a higher grade of poetry than the house. 

It all goes to prove that the pesky 
poetry germ respects neither person nor 
place—not even the haHs of congress. 





WHY WARS? 


Neither peace nor war is the product of 
the wishes of humanity. There is’ nothing 
clearer from a careful reading of history 
than that peace and war come from a mul- 
titude and a complexity of reasons. No 
war in history, if, perhaps, we except those 
fought simply for conquest, between kings 
and princes who used their subjects as so 
many slaves, was ever a product of the de- 
sire of “the people.” 

Wars result because people are born into 
the world with fists bent and striking 
feebly out at the world. Wars result be- 
cause little boys fly at each other’s throats 
over the disputed ownership of a peach. 
Wars result because little girls bite and 
scratch over a fancied insult to one’s doll. 
Wars result because men become bitter 
arguing over the boundary line between 
their properties. In a word wars come, not 
because people will them to come, but in 
spite of the fact that people will them to 
stay away, because our emotions of love, 
hate, jealousy, rage, envy and greed get the 
best of us,—Fall River News, 
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The Leg-o-see of Mankind 


Legs, legs and still more legs. You see 
them every waking hour and dream of 
them by night. You can’t help it, be- 
causé they dominate the landscape. 

Years ago styles were such that a 
quiet but ambitious young man would 
look forward to a windy day when he 
could spend hours hanging around a 
street corner where chances were fav- 
orable to get an occasional glimpse 
of an inch or two of a modest leg as 
its protective covering fluttered unsus- 
pectingly in the treacherous breeze. Or 
vantage ground would be taken up in 
the vicinity of a street-car stop where 
fair maids (fairer than they knew) 
would step innocently upon high car 
steps. Sometimes the adventurous youth 
would be on hand to witness the un- 
ladylike crossing of one limb—the word 
“leg” was then taboo 
—over the other. Any 
female who permit- 
ted a male to see her 
leg above the ankle 
was considered a so- 
cial outcast. 

‘Continued observa- 
tions outdoors and 
indoors furnished an 
education and expe- 
rience which at that 
time was not avail- 
able at high-schools 
and colleges. (Note: 
Today students(?) 
are always glad when 
the school season 
rolls around again. 
And they are never 
in a hurry to grad- 


uate.) There were 
piano legs, bottle- 
shaped legs, meal- 


sack legs, spindle legs, dandy legs and 
bandy legs, “pipe stems,” “broomsticks” 
and all sorts of “what’s-wrong-here?” 
legs. The sight of these fearful but 
wonderful legs became so monotonous 
that one was almost on the point of 
reforming, when his long wait would 
be rewarded. An exquisitely curved 
and otherwise well formed product 
would seem to make the many lost 





Pity the Poor Motorist 


Judge in traffic court—Now, sir, the 
officer at this crossing says you were 
paying no attention to him but seem- 
ed to be looking in some other direc- 
tion entirely when you ran into the 
lamp-post. Have you anything to 
offer against my fining you $40? 

Culprit—Your honor, I was watch- 
ing the officer when suddenly a vision 
of feminine loveliness flashed into 
view on the curb. To start with, her 
face was a dream—and then, her legs! 

Judge—What about these legs? De- 
scribe them. 

Culprit—They were the most shape- 
ly legs I ever laid eyes on—neither 
too ample nor too reduced—101 per 
cent perfect. Either her stockings 


were pure flesh color or she had none 
on at all—I was trying to see which. 

Judge—Your alibi is good. Call the 
next case, 








NX 








hours worth the sacrifice. Then anoth- 
er week or month would be idly con- 
sumed in hoping, ever searching for just 
one glimpse of another beautiful leg. 
But that day has gone. No more do 
our inquisitive youths have to idle away 
precious hours for a glimpse of the for- 
biddenest of forbidden sights—or “pair 
o’ sights,” if we be allowed the pun. 
For it is a forbidden sight no more. 
Everyone is welcome; come one, come 
all—enjoy the show. Legs have become 
public property; they are no longer cov- 
ered by patent or copyright (or any- 
thing else). More auto accidents are 
caused every day by drivers not keep- 
ing their eyes on the road ahead than 
all other causes combined. The worst 
accidents ensue when the shortage of 
wearing apparel is so acute that the 
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—Cartoon from Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette. 
Proving that the Limbs of the Human Family Tree are Not All Alike 


hem of the dress refuses to meet the 
“roll-down” of the stocking and a bare 
knee, sometimes dimpled, always allur- 
ing, peeks forth for your utter destruc- 
tion. The well known brand of soap 
with the “skin-you-love-to-touch” rep- 
utation has evidently been getting in its 
dirty work—and perhaps a little pink 
powder has been applied. 

Today if isn’t necessary for sightseers 
to stand on a street corner on a windy 
day, watch the street cars take on pas- 
sengers or sit down in some hotel lobby 
to scan the feminine passers. Nor is it 
necessary to pay $4 to go to a “leg 
show.” Legs go by on the streets as 
confidently and unabashed as the usual 
uncovered arm. More bare knees pass 
in review in a big city in one afternoon 
than any self-respectnig mother’s son 
would dare include in the bare neces- 
sities of life. Silk stockings cover a 
multitude of shins—and stockings of 
“rayon” or artificial silk cover still 
more. 


That old joke is now stale, about the 
conductor of the double-deck bus who 
said to a woman passenger who was 
slow to ascend the steps: “Hurry up, 
madam; legs ain’t no treat to me.” Legs 
ain’t no treat to nobody no more. 

Air is no treat to us because we have 
it all the time, all around us. If it was 
cornered and husbanded and doled out 
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at $15 for a small vial, like perfumery, 
it would then be valued accordingly. 
It’s just the same with legs. In lands 
and times where they! are all exposed 
they are no longer any treat because 
the veil of mystery has been lifted from 
them. Legs have been women’s stock 
in trade in civilized lands for centuries, 
and now they put their entire stock in 
the window. No-one knows just what 
the effects of this new marketing plan 
will be. 


The other day an old man was heard 
to remark: “I haven’t looked a woman 
in the face for four years.” “Why?” he 
was asked. “Well, you see,” he explain- 
ed, “I never look in that direction.” 
Another fellow who always walked 
with his head down developed severe 
eye strain and the doctor warned him 
that unless he took hold of himself and 
again looked women in the face he 
would soon be cross-eyed from watch- 
ing too many objects 
pass in opposite di- 
rections at the same 
time. The women of 
yesterday used to vie 
with one another to 
take the prize at some 
fancy needlework 
contest, bridge party, 
music contest or even 
pretty face contest. 
Now it is one contin- 
uous contest to deter- 
mine who has the 
most beautiful legs. 
‘ A jealous husband 
recently tried to get a 
divorce from his wife 
simply because she 
won the “most-beau- 
tiful-leg prize and 
after her picture ap- 
peared in the local 
newspapers every 
man for miles around passed by this 
house every day going to and coming 
from work in hopes of seeing the prize 
winners. “How can I help it if men 
look at my legs?” asked the woman in 
the divorce court. Upon viewing the 
evidence the judge decided in her favor. 


& 





TODAY’S RELIGION 


A good many people will tell you that 
this is “a Godless age,” and that folk now- 
adays care nothing about religion. 

Don’t you believe it. 

Quite frankly we believe that there is 
need for more religion today, and we say 
this without pulling a long face, or believ- 
ing for a moment that the dour thing that 
some people think of when the word “re- 
ligion” is mentioned will ever come back, 
or that it would do much if any good if it 
did come back. 

But there is much real religion today, and 
much need for more, The mythical man in 
the street can be interested in religion; he 
often is interested in religion. He’s not 
always willing to talk much about it, al- 
though a certain degree of frankness in 
the discussion of religious problems is one 
of the signs of the times. 

The people need religion today, the 
church needs real leadership. We believe 
there is an increase both of real religion 
and of real religious leadership noticeable. 
And don’t let anybody tell you that the 
people of today are not interested in reli- 
gion. The signs to the contrary are all 
about us.—Fall River News. 
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2 °Whats “Wrong Here ? 








It’s a good thing sometimes that love 
is blind, for the little flapper sitting on 
the couch is about to reveal a secret to 
her lover. The girl’s father thinks he is 
winding up some yarn that the cat has 
taken from mother’s work-basket and 
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left on the floor. Little does Pap know 
that he is trying to show his daughter 
off before company. At least all this 
must have been in the mind of the artist 
who drew the cartoon. But here’s a 
little secret of our own—it would be 
impossible to unravel the girl’s dress 
this way while she is sitting still. If 
you don’t believe it, try it. 

In this picture you will note that 
October has only six days to the week 
and there are five full weeks to the 
month. This is not according to our 
own calendar so we are inclined to 
believe the young lady is trying to 





spoof us as to the length of time her 
stockings last. Yes, some of the other 
months are wrong too but we haven’t 
the courage to go on. This was in an 
advertisement in one of our most prom- 
inent magazines. 

A new way to cut bread—and per- 
chance one’s finger—comments Iris 
Alexander, of New Iberia, La., referring 
to this magazine picture of a woman 








i 
wielding a wicked knife over a loaf of 
bread. Why don’t she take the loaf in 
her left hand instead of the slice she is 
cutting off? Now, that’s the question. 
The thumb shown in No. 1 has a wick- 
ed twist and with the kind permission 
of A. L. Rump, of Webster Groves, Mo., 





we shall pass on to No. 2. But here we 
are being welcomed by an extended left 
hand, which is an insult. We refuse 
to shake a left hand so we hasten to 
No. 3 where we arrive just in time to 
see a victim of some artist’s ignorance 
(for his right and left hands are re- 
versed) take the fatal plunge over the 
precipice. After thanking Miss Nellie 
Wickersham, of Alliance, Ohio, we ar- 
rive at No. 4 where we observe q China- 
man and a little boy who are trying to 
escape from a hurricane. But from the 
looks of things the hurricane has al- 
ready got in its diabolical work. The 
Chinaman’s left arm is around the boy’s 
shoulders holding him over his (the 
Chinaman’s) own left shoulder. George 














Heslar, age 13, of La Monte, Mo., sends 
the artist his sympathy. Almost wearied 
away, we reach No. 5 and gasp for 
breath at the sight of a poor innocent 
lad with thumbs where his little fingers 
ought to be. Hollis C. Merritt, of East 
Jordan, Mich., should have spared us 
this shock. Then, when we see that 
the whole world, in No. 6, has two left 
hands, we thank Tillman Stevens, of 
Kindred, N. Dak., put out our light, step 
into bed and wait calmly for the end. 

If this is the way autoists drive their 
cars along the famous Columbia river 
highway, as here shown, we don’t think 
we shall take this tour. We might for- 
get and drive on the right side of the 





road and meet another machine com- 
ing suddenly around a cliff on our side. 
Wallace F. Moss, of Dunlap, N. Mex., 
says he will stick to his own state’s 
roads where right is right and left is 
left. 

Ellis Loomis, of Gallion, Ala., sends in 
a picture taken from a salmon can and 
makes the most sarcastic comment we 
have yet received on What’s Wrong 
Here? pictures. Now Ellis, shame on 
you! We quite agree that the man seen 
loading a 500 lb. bale of cotton on the 
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cart all by himself must have been 


drinking some pretty strong cotton gin, 
and that the donkey is not made or har- 





“mem 


nessed as we should do it. But then— 
artists are human. 


This is some team of horse, if anyone 


_ Should ask you. Fred B. Jordan, of 


Lambert, Mont., suggests they may be 
ex-circus horses—we'll leave it to you. 





The fore legs of both horses show them 
walking while the position of the hind 
legs would indicate that the animals are 
standing still. 





SECRETARY MELLON ON “HAPPINESS” 


“Youth naturally cares most for pleasure; 
but the mature man prizes happiness. And 
so highly did the founders of our country 
prize happiness in the life of the individual, 
that they wrote it at the climax of the 
blessings of good government when they 
assured to each citizen his individual right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Young men pursue pleasure—and very 
properly will continue to pursue it. Right! 
Only do not go so far as to sacrifice to 
pleasure your last chances for that happi- 
ness which may make life well worth living 
in the more thoughtful years of manhood. 
Pleasure is superficial, extraneous. Happi- 
ness lies deep within, close by the spot 
where the heart aches in secret over the 
vain regrets, disappointments and humi- 
liations which plague the soul of the grown 
man who falls short of his youthful aspira- 
tions.” 





“THE MERRY GO ROUND” 


“In your issue of June 6th you noted 
the chain letter of the Younker family as 
running for 22 years. In the summer of 
1892 I started a circular letter in our 
family of six children and our parents, 
living in four states. It has been on the 
go ever since. On its first arrival at my 
elder brother’s home he called it The Merry 
Go Round and it has been so called since, 
but shortened to M. G. R. When our par- 
ents died a few years ago, our children who 
had grwon up and had families were in- 
cluded in the M. G. R. Now there are 16 
letters from 12 states. Besides the letters 
there are snap shots of our grandchildren 
and homes etc., which make its arrival quite 
an item of interest. It arrived here last 
week and was full, requiring six cents post- 
age. It is now about 33 years old. 
Until the itinary was enlarged the M. G. R. 
made its trip each month, but now it re- 
quires about two months to get around.”— 
Fred F, Manchester, Findlay, Ohio. 
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Fleas, “Educated” and Otherwise 


The recent passing of a bill by the 
British house of commons for the pro- 
tection of the flea has done more than 
to call attention to that pest of man and 
beast. It has given this hitherto not 
highly regarded insect a new signifi- 
cance. Though fleas were generally 
considered outrageous disturbers of 
personal privacy, their future is now 
apparently assured—at least in Eng- 
land. The matter was brought befere 
parliament under the “Performing Ani- 
mal bill.” 


About two centuries ago, Leeuwen- 
hoek, a Dutchman, rolled the flea upon 
its side, its back and its head, and with 
the aid of a microscope produced find- 
ings upon which succeeding naturalists 
have written long treatises. Natural- 
ists claim that there are some 400 spe- 
cies of fleas. Some of them are said to 
be able to pull 80 times their weight 
while others can jump 40 times their 
length. All species can bite and they 
are called the “most persistent workers 
in the world.” However, little can be 
said of the personal appearance of. the 
flea. A horny Skeleton protects the in- 
sect and around its neck is something 
with teeth resembling a comb. Fleas 
that prey on people are thought to have 
evolved from the animal flea. Its legs 
are tiny hooklets which enable it to 
cling to anything it attacks. There is an 
old saying “quicker than a flea.” This 
phrase is thought to have been coined 
by those unfortunate humans who have 
futilely chased the elusive midget over 
divers parts of the anatomy. 


Some fleas are said to be natural born 
boxers and fighters; others excellent 
performers. But the male flea is lazy 
and will not work. If closely confined 
he soon dies. For this reason most per- 
forming fleas are females. Reports of 
their performances in Europe would 
indicate that they are proficient. Sci- 
entists, however, are skeptical of the 
existence of the “educated” flea. They 
claim fleas have smaller brains and 
fewer nerves than any other insect. 
Notwithstanding, there are fleas that 
“perform.” 


When a trainer desires to train a flea 
he first puts it into a revolving glass 
bowl where it jumps incessantly. Final- 
ly it sees the futility of its efforts and 
with its strength exhausted settles down 
as the bowl stops revolving. Then the 
trainer harnesses it by placing a tiny 
silk fiber around its body. If the flea is 
to take the part of a lady in the show a 
tiny fan of tissue paper is glued to the 
fiber and a tiny chiffon whisp of a dress 
is likewise fastened there. When the 
insect is to take the part of a man it 
is simply given a diminutive sword. It 
is claimed that these “stage heroes” 
sometimes fight fierce duels and per- 
form dangerous stunts. 


There are dancing fleas, also. The 
couple is fastened firmly together, back 
to back, with glue. Then they are 
placed on the glass lid of a music box. 
When the music box is set going the 
vibrations make the dancers go back 
and forth across the smooth glass floor, 
apparently waltzing in time with the 





music. But they do not stop even when 
the music is stopped. They keep strug- 
gling to free themselves, and in this way 
keep on “waltzing.” 
Some trainers fasten small glass bead: 
to the flea’s legs to keep it from jump- 
ing. However, this is not general be- 
cause there are many stories of the 
flea’s jumping ability. But most of these - 
stories are about as fantastic as fisher- 
men’s stories concerning the length of 
the fish they caught. Those who have 
studied the habits of the flea claim that 


| ‘18 
it does not jump forward at all, but 


jumps straight up into the air. After 
Leeuwenhoek observed that not only 
did the flea feed on humans, but a 
smaller mite fed on the flea, Swift 
wrote: 
So naturalists observe, a flea 
Hath smaller fleas that on him prey, 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 





NARROW GAGE LINE SOLD 


The Piedmont, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac railroad, one of the few narrow gage 
lines still in existence in this country, was 
sold to G. W. Richards of Philadelphia for 
$70,000. The line is 36 miles long. 
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HILE other watch dealers are rais- 

ing their prices, asking you for 

larger monthly payments, and mak- 
ing payment terms harder for you to meet, 
we are offering you our new model Santa 
Fe Special, no advance in price, no money 
down, easier terms and smaller monthly 
payments. We realize the war is over and 
in order to double our business we MUST 
give you pre-war inducements, better 
prices, easier terms, and smaller payments. 


Without 
Send No Money Without one 


vance payment let us place in your hands 
to see, to examine, to inspect, to admire, 
to approve a real masterpiece in watch 
creation. Our determination to this year 
double our sales of the world famous 
Santa Fe Special and Bunn Special 
Watches prompts this matchless offer. 


Ladies’ Wrist Watch—New Elite 
This Artistic, dependable Ladies’ Wrist 
Watch, fitted with genuine Illinois Spring- 
field movement. A perfect timepiece. Beau- 
tiful 14 Karat white or green solid gold case. 
Many designs—Ask for New Watch Book 
showing New Elite case designs in color. 
Watch sent on approval and sold on payments 


Page 12 of Our Watch Book Is of 
¢  §$pecial Interest to You! 


Ask for our Watch Book free—then select 
the watch you would like to see, either 
the famous Santa Fe Special or the 6-posi- 
tion Bunn Special, and let us explain our 
easy payment plan and send the watch, 
express prepaid, for you to examine. No 
money down. 


REMEMBER—No money down—easy pay- 
ments buys a master timepiece—a 21- 
Jewel guaranteed for a lifetime at about 
half the price you pay for a similar watch 
of other makes, Ne money down. A won- 
derful offer. 


SANTA FE WATCH OOMPANY 
8116 Thomas Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 
“Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway” 
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SANTA FE WATCH CO., 
8116 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 
Please send prepaid and without obligae 
tion your Watch Book free, explaining 
your “No Money Down” Offer on this San- 
ta Fe Special Watch. 
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The Elusive Sargasso Sea 

The Sargasso Sea isn’t what it used to 
be. At least this is the inevitable con- 
clusion if the stories told by the early 
navigators were true. Some time ago 
William Beebe headed an expedition to 
the Sargasso Sea for the New York 
Zoological Society. One of the chief ob- 
jects of the expedition was to establish 
something definite concerning this 
“dead spot in old ocean” where great 
quantities of rootless weed are said to 
circle slowly in a sluggish vortex half- 
way between Africa and America. 

“For nearly a month,” says Mr. Beebe, 
“our ship wallowed in the long surges 
of mid-Atlantic, while we sought that 
area that has been described by a vera- 
cious French scientist as ‘a vast floating 
meadow,’ but it always eluded us. The 
fact of the matter is that the tricksy cur- 
rent swirling in leisurely. fashion be- 
tween the Gulf Stream and the Equator- 
ial Current performs sleight of hand 
with the Sargassum weed, which in- 
dubitably exists in huge quantities; but 
only at certain propitious seasons do 
these quantities collect into the floating 
meadows what have been seen by trust- 
worthy observers. 

“We pursued a will o’ the wisp amid 
February gales that had torn apart and 
widely scattered the nomad vegetation. 
Several times our hopes were excited 
by big patches of yellow-brown weed 
undulating over the rollers as far as we 
could see in any direction. But such 
islands were far apart-and never drew 
together into the vast fields of our anti- 
cipations. Again we would encounter 
lines of weed, streaming across the 
water in long, thin fingers that beckoned 
us exasperatingly toward accumulations 
that failed to materialize.” It is Beebe’s 
plan to pass through these waters again 
after an expedition in the Pacific. 


Conflict of Science and Religion 


More than 4000 years ago there oc- 
curred in the Euphrates valley a con- 
troversy similar to that which has re- 
sulted from the evolution trial in Ten- 
nessee. This is revealed on tablets re- 
cently translated by Dr. Edward Chiera, 
professor of Assyriology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. According to the 
clay tablets, which were written on 
with a wooden stylus, the Assyrians 
clashed on the origin of man. The dif- 
ference was finally composed by a com- 
promise. They agreed that man first 
existed as a four-footed animal which 
ate grass. Afterwards the gods created 
two patrons, one of cereals and another 
of flocks, and through these the two- 
legged type of man was developed. 


Pets in Spirit Land 


“I look forward to death with seren- 
ity, even eagerness.” This statement 
was made by Sir Conan Doyle, the nov- 
elist and spiritualist, on his 66th birth- 
day. He will devote the remainder of 
his life “to the spreading of the psychic 
gospel throughout the world.” He says: 
“Persons without a knowledge and cer- 





tainty of the continuity of life after 
death cannot imagine the serenity, 
strength and happiness such knowledge 
gives in the present life here. I know 
the life hereafter is not the old glorified 
idea of heavenly palaces and music, but 
that it resembles much our present life 
except that it is on a higher plane. I 
expect to have a house, a beautiful gar- 
den, library, my friends and pets, and 
my work. Nature and everything there 
are much more beautiful than here.” 
Doyle laments the fact that “eight per- 
sons nowadays out of 10 do not believe 
in eternal life.” The psychic movement, 
he thinks, is the best way to “combat 
irreligion.” 


First American Rotor Boat 


Two young naval officers recently de- 
signed and built a rotor boat at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
They are Lieuts. Joseph Kiernan and 
W. W. Hastings, both of whom are com- 
pleting a course in the institution. The 
rotor boat was built on an old aban- 
doned navy cutter largely from mate- 











Race Between Rotor a Sailing Boats 


rials which had been discarded. Ever 
since the announcement of the rotor 
ship built in Germany last spring there 
has been considerable interest in the 
subject in the United States. The 
army air service has been studying the 
effect on aircraft of the Magnus theory 
of air pressures which is applied to the 
rotor ship. The new rotor ship was 
tried out by the inventors on the 
Charles river near Cambridge, Mass. 
The trial was successful. Although no 
speed record was kept it is estimated 
that the boat made about three knots 
in a 12-mile wind. 


Oil Production Passed Peak . 


Oil production in the United States 
passed the peak in 1923, accordnig to 
experts of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America. In the future the 
country must look to increased oil im- 
portations and to substitutes for gaso- 
line. At the present time there are only 
two oil pools in this country putting 
out more than 100,000 barrels a day. 
Although all the big oil pools have not 
been discovered engineers do not ex- 
pect that the oil output of 1923 will 
ever be exceeded. “Petroleum produc- 
tion,” declares a report to R. M. Catlin, 
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president of the society, “has apparent- 
ly entered upon a final phase of slow 


and gradual decline, with consumption 
increasing more rapidly than the sup- 


Our Ears Become Tired 


It has always been the belief of sci- 
entists that the human ear, unlike the 
eye, cannot be fatigued, says Popular 
Science. But Prof. Albert Langfeld, di- 
rector of the psychology laboratory 
at Princeton university, has proved 
through experiments that the ear does 
become physically tired. Prof. Lang- 
feld brought the sound from oscillating 
vacuum tubes to headphones that were 
adjusted until the wearer declared that 
the sounds reached each ear with equal 
volume. One phone was then removed 
and the hearer required to listen with 
one ear for a minute or so. At the end 
of this period both phones were again 
used. Every time the experiment was 
performed the subject reported that he 
could hear the sounds more distinctly 
for a time in the ear which had rested. 


No Quake in Tunnel 

When the earthquake occurred at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., workmen were 
busy on the Montecito water tunnel 
2000 feet horizontally in the depths of 
the mountains near the city. They were 
about 3000 feet below the summit of the 
range. These workmen testify that they 
did not feel the big earthquake at all; 
in fact they were not conscious of it 
at the time and knew nothing about it 
until they came out. This upsets, to 
some extent at least, many of the theo- 
ries of quakes; for many scientists in 
explaining the shocks say they were 
due to displacement deep down in the 
earth. This notion seems to be con- 
tradicted by the fact that the workmen 
did not feel the quake. 


Magnet Rids Road of Tacks 


A mining company in Idaho recently 
performed a unique experiment in rid- 
ding a highway of tacks, nails and other 
metallic objects which cause tire punc- 
tures. An 1800 pound magnet operated 
by 72 storage batteries was attached to 
a truck and dragged over the road. 
About 500 pounds of nails, tacks, bottle 
caps and other metal was collected on 
a mile and a half of road. 


Airplane Impractical in Arctic 
Amundsen and Ellsworth say they 
will never again attempt polar explora- 
tion with airplanes. They have come 
to the conclusion that heavier-than-air 
machines are dangerous and impracti- 
cal for that purpose. Bitter experience 
has taught them that lesson. The next 
trip they take into the arctic will be 
with a dirigible which they consider 
more practical than the plane. They 
regard the airplane as impractical in the 
far north, at least in its present state 
of development, because of the uncer- 

tainty of light and ice conditions. 





BUY PIRATE ISLAND | 
Innerarity Island, near Pensacola, Fla., 
once a pirate’s stronghold, has been pur- 
chased by a group of wealthy men includ- 
ing Will Hays, Arthur Brisbane and Dr. 
Albert Shaw. They intend to build winter 
homes there. 
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Process for Making Cane Sugar 


The process of obtaining cane sugar 
is an extremely interesting one. Let us 
start with the sugar cane plantation. 
Great fields of sugar cane are planted 
in all sugar districts in different parts 
of the world. When the cane has grown 
to sufficient size and is mature it is har- 
vested. The cane-cutters first strip the 
blades from the stalk. Then they cut 
the upper part of the stalks off as it is 
worthless, except for replanting. The 
main body of the stalks are next cut 
down and loaded into carts. 


These carts carry the cane to the field 
stations where is it transferred to cars. 
Each car contains about 20 tons of cane 
and each train is made up of about 30 
cars. This makes about 600 tons of 
cane to the train load, and from eight 
to 10 trainloads a day are necessary to 
keep one of the big grinding centrals 
in operation for 24 hours. When the 
trains reach the mills or\grinding cen- 
trals the cars are run, one by one, onto 
a sort of cradle. This cradle is rocked 
over on one side, the side of the car 
swings loose and the cane roHs out into 
a deep trench, at the bottom of which 
is an endless steel belt. 

On this belt the cane is carried to the 
crushing rolls. These rollers break up 
all the little sap cells and release a 
great stream of foamy juice. The crush- 
ed cane is sent through sets of rollers, 
the pressure being greater each time. 
When the “bagasse,” as the crushed 
cane is called, issues from the last set 
of rollers it is almost as dry as tinder, 
and is finally carried by conveyors to 
the fire-boxes of the boilers where it 
is used as fuel. 


After the juice is pressed fromthecane 
it is thoroughly strained and pumped 
into big tanks at the top of the building 
where a milk of lime solution—just or- 
dinary whitewash—is added. This mix- 
ture is then heated to a degree just 
above the boiling point. The lime neu- 
tralizes the acid in the juice, pulls for- 
eign substances to the bottom and plays 
the same role in purifying sugar that it 
does in making iron. The heat causes 
the other impurities to rise to the sur- 
face as scum. Thus when the process 
is completed in the big settling tanks 
there is a top layer of scum, a middle 
layer of clear juice and a bottom layer 
of mud-like solid material. The clear 
juice is the part used in making sugar 
and is drawn off through filters, then 
pumped to the evaporators where about 
half of the water is boiled out of it. 

The next step is to draw the thick 
juice into vacuum pans. Here it comes 
in contact with hot steam coils and 
boils at a very low temperature because 
of the absence of the atmospheric pres- 
sure. As the boiling proceeds the sugar 
crystallizes into small grains. Finally 
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the pans become full of sugar and sirup. 
They are both then removed to centrif- 
ugal machines that act something like 
cream separators. They separate the 
sugar from the sirup. This sirup is boil- 
ed again, then it goes to the crystal- 
lizer, a huge revolving tank in which a 
seed bed has been prepared with crys- 
tals from the vacuum pan. There it de- 
posits its sweetness on these crystals. 
What sirup remains goes back to the 
centrifugal machines. The process is 
repeated until all the available sweet- 
ness has been extracted, and the re- 
maining sirup becomes “blackstrap” 
molasses. 


BIG CHURCHES PLANNED 


The Broadway Temple, New York, has 
raised $2,000,000 to erect a skyscraper 
church (Methodist Episcopal) at Broadway 
and 173rd street, that city. John D. Rocke- 
feller jr. contributed $250,000. The 23-story 
structure will also contain stores, offices 
and apartments. 

The Presbyterian church proposes/to add 
to the number of handsome edifices at 
Washington by erecting a $2,000,000 monu- 
mental edifice about which will be built a 
seminary. 

The First Baptist church at Miami, Fla., 
has authorized the construction of a 12- 
story church and office building at a cost 
of $1,000,000. The auditorium will seat 5000. 

Calvary Baptist church, New York, is di- 
vided on the Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton’s 
plan for a 20-story combinatoin church and 
hotel to be reared on the site of the pres- 
ent building, the investment to represent 
$2,100,000. The matter has been taken to 
court. 
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TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
vented by a Mr. R. Y. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube in- 
creases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
and eliminates changing tires. It costs no 
more than the ordinary tube. Mr. R. Y, Milburn, 
331 West 47th St., Chicago, wants them intro- 
duced everywhere and is making a special offer 
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This is the time of year when shoals 
of kind-hearted people begin to flock 
around the farmers and want to help 
them find ways to spend their crop 
money. 

q 


Realism can be injected into our war 
maneuvers by letting the profiteers take 
part. 

gq 


AUTO STYLES 

It is announced, with a great flourish, 
that the Studebaker Co. is to stop put- 
ting out new models of autos every year 
and instead will keep adding improve- 
ments whenever they are deemed wise. 
This new policy is heralded as a won- 
derful departure. One purpose is to 
avoid the ill-will which auto purchasers 
feel when they buy what claims to be 
the last word in motor-cars, only to 
find that the makers keep putting out 
new and professedly much superior 
cars every little while, so that the old 
model becomes obsolete and greatly de- 
preciated in market value. 

This “new” policy is indeed a wel- 
come advance. The Studebaker Co. 
could have adopted it long ago and thus 
got the benefit of it if they had taken 
the advice of the Pathfinder, for that 
is one of the ideas this paper has always 
harped on. For instance, in our issue 
of Aug. 9, 1924 we said: “We intend to 
discourage in every way we can these 
constant changes of models and styles 
in manufactured products.” We have 
found that most of the manufacturers 
are. not anxious to accept suggestions 
for improvements and that they have to 
be forced to them by public sentiment. 

We think they would show more wis- 
dom if they would lay less stress on 
“selling points,” fancy doo-dads and 
changes of styles and devote their en- 
ergies to making products that will give 
their patrons the greatest possible solid 
value for their money. 

Are we right, or aren’t we? 


g 


Anyhow, if there is a coal strike we 
won’t have to worry about next win- 
ter’s coal bills; there won’t be any bills 
if there isn’t any coal. 


The labor unions declared a boycott 
of the Philadelphia baseball team of the 
American league, because non-union la- 
bor was used in making improvements 
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at the ball park. Nevertheiess at the 
five games played between the Ameri- 
can league leaders—the Philadelphians 
and the Washingtons—the attendance 
totaled about 160,000, or an average of 
over 30,000 to each game—breaking all 
records for like occasions. Many of 
the “fans” at these games were_good 
union men. It seems to us that or- 
ganized labor makes a mistake when 
it undertakes to boycott the great 
American national game, no matter 
what the grievance may be. It would 
be better policy to ignore the issue, go 
to the games and have a full share in 
the fun. As one wise old union leader 
used to say, “it’s foolish to start a labor 
war unless you have a good chance to 
win.” It needlessly arouses hostile 
public sentiment when an issue is raised 
which is bound to be unpopular, and at 
the same time it tends to cause disloy- 
alty in the ranks of the labor unions 
themselves. 
q 


“IT IS THE LAW!” 


Recent developments show that pro- 
hibition enforcement is as much men- 
aced by conflict of judicial opinion as 
anything else. 

This division of ideas is evinced in 
the Wisconsin supreme court’s ruling 
that a man seen carrying a flask of liq- 
uor in his pocket is not subject to ar- 
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Yes, the world is growing better all the 
time—and also more difficult. There are so 
many laws that life is just one “verboten” 
after another.—Asheville Times. 








rest, as contrasted to a decision by the 
Kentucky court of appeals holding that 
arrest can be made without a warrant 
in such a case. 

Again, while Judge McDevitt of Phil- 
adelphia was branding a jury which ig- 
nored bootlegging indictments as “trai- 
tors to-their oaths,” Judge Peters of 
Rockville, Md., declared it was not 
against the law for persons to transport 
liquor through his county. And the rul- 
ing by Judge Sibley of Atlanta to the 
effect that the use of autos to carry liq- 
uor forfeits them regardless of mort- 
gages, liens etc. is contrary to decisions 
of some other courts. 

The federal prohibition office has 
ruled that owners of private stocks of 
pre-Volstead vintage cannot move them 
from one place to another without be- 
ing subject to prosecution for “illegal 
transportation,” but Federal Judge Run- 
yan at Newark, N. J., cited an old su- 
preme court decision in allowing a firm 
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to divide 250 barrels of high-power ale 
among its stockholders. 

Not long ago Nebraska passed a law 
stamping anyone caught with more than 
one pint of liquor in his possession as 
a bootlegger. But the first trial under 
the statute resulted in acquittal for the 
defendant because the jury held the law 
“unreasonable.” Commissioner Suplee 
of Baltimore recently ruled that even 
the odor of whisky is no excuse for a 
raid. 


Prohibition enforcement has _ been 
dealt a blow by senior circuit court 
judges in holding that conspiracy in- 
dictments havé been grossly abused in 
liquor cases. Denial by Federal Judge 
Thomas of New Haven to coast guard 
boats of the right to seize rum-smug- 
glers beyond a certain limit conflicts 
with some other decisions. More re- 
cently Federal Judge Mack of New York 
refused to issue an injunction ordering 
British ships to obey the treaty which 
requires them to keep their liquor 
under seal while in American ports. 
He ruled, in effect, that the federal 
courts are without power to make pros- 
ecuting officials enforce the law. 


Complaint by Senator Edge (Rep.) 
of N. J. and yacht owners that the dry 
navy menaces “innocent shipping” has 
resulted in the rum patrol being order- 
ed not to search pleasure vessels, thus 
putting yachtsmen on their “honor.” 
Promiscuous shooting by dry officers 
on land is also the cause of protests. 

The drys decry such scenes as wit- 
nessed recently when two paroled 
rum-runners were welcomed home at 
Gloucester, Mass., by hundreds of peo- 
ple headed with a brass band, and when 
prayers were offered in a Weehawken, 
N. J., church for the acquittal of town 
officials implicated in a liquor con- 
spiracy. 

Government admission that its drive 
has “only just begun” does not deter 
wets and drys from claiming success 
for their respective sides. Secretary 
Mellon’s statement that the situation is 
“well in hand” is attacked by Gov. Pin- 
chot of Pa. who charges that the treas- 
ury head is deliberately lying down on 
the job. “The bootleggers are bold,” ac- 
cording to Pinchot, “because they know 
that the government has never yet de- 
termined to put an end to their criminal 
traffic.” But, since Pinchot’s term is 
expiring, Mellon’s friends see Pinchot 
making a grand-stand play for the 
senate. 


Prohibition Commissioner Haynes 
declares “real whisky,” wine, gin and 
brandy are practically unobtainable.” 
At the same time Canada reports, offi- 
cially, that over 415,000 gallons of 
whisky valued at $7,000,000 was “ex- 
ported” to this country last year. And 
a Scotch distillery adds that “up to six 
months ago more Scotch whisky had 
been shipped to the United States than 
at any time before prohibition came 
into effect.” 

The National Association of Retail 
Druggists is complaining about the “in- 
judicious activities” of dry agents with 
as much spirit as drys complain that 
drugstores are a big source of illegal 
liquor distribution. 

The wets denounce the cost of en- 
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forcement; the drys contend that fines 
collected for violations almost equal the 
expenditures. The wets complain that 
enforcement is lax; the drys point to the 
arrest of high officials as evidence pf 
effectiveness. The wets, however, tse 
the same statistics in maintaining that 
it is impossible to stamp out corruption. 


Dr. McNally, Chicago coroner’s phy- 
sician, reports that the death rate from 
alcohol in that city is gaining rather 
than diminishing. New York and Mary- 
jand both claim that the dry law has 
boosted insanity. The other side has 
statistics to show just the opposite else- 
where. 


Declaring that prohibition does not 
function in America, Chauncey Hackett 
of the Association against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, charges that Mellon 
himself violates the law by serving 
wine on his table. “Prohibition,” he 
adds, “has changed social customs, but 
not lessened social drinking.” 

Representative Hill (Rep.) of Md. and 
Wayne B. Wheeler of the Anti-Saloon 
League have as much regard for each 
other as two strange bulldogs. “The 
prohibition law cannot be enforced,” 
insists the former. “See,” he exclaimed 
recently, exhibiting a wooden model of 
’ a still claimed to have been openly pur- 
chased in a railway station, “this is the 
new emblem of liberty. Real ones are 
being fired faster than the government 
can confiscate them.” 


But according to Mr. Wheeler: “Liq- 
uor criminals are disheartened. With 
all the states safeguarding existing leg- 
islation and defeating hostile legisla- 
tion, and the new congress with an 
increased dry majority, prohibition is 
secure.” 

“I’m through,” announced Gen. But- 
ler from Philadelphia where he is po- 
lice head. He claims the only assist- 
ance he got was a “few prayers.” Dist.- 
Atty. Buekner of N. Y. also thinks pro- 
hibition enforcement impossible. He 
blames “antiquated, creaking federal 
machinery and _ unbelievable parsi- 
mony.” 

On the other hand, Representative 
Upshaw (Dem.) of Ga. terms prohibi- 
tion a “glorious success when compared 
to the saloon.” Commissioner Haynes 
adds that enforcement conditions now 
“are so improved over four years ago 
that there is almost no comparison.” 
However, his statement that home-brew 
has “practically disappeared” is at vari- 
ance with*Wheeler’s statement that il- 
licit beverages are being made in 20,- 
(00,000 homes. 

Senator Sheppard (Dem.) of Tex. 
says “the prohibition law is on the 
statute books to stay, regardless of the 
outcome of the government’s rum war.” 

Gen. Andrews has this comment to 
make: “Thousands of citizens are op- 
posed to prohibition for one reason or 
another. Hundreds of thousands are 
willfully violating it. With the latter 
1] take serious issue. They are perhaps 
quite unconsciously doing a dangerous 
thing to the community. Their demand 
for liquor has necessarily built up the 
business of supplying it—and thousands 
of men have gone into the outlaw busi- 
ness. Each one of them is a criminal— 
SO we have a new criminal class in the 
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country, more numerous and more 
widely spread than any that the gov- 
ernment has had to meet before. They 
have established in effect a new indus- 
try, gradually becoming organized, em- 
ploying lawyers, gunmen, detectives 
and intelligence agents, operating in de- 
fiance of government. They are an ac- 
tive enemy fighting against our institu- 
tions—to give them aid and comfort is 
hardly an act of good citizenship. 


“Every unlawful drink taken today 
means an enormous per cent of profit 
for the uses of this pernicious industry. 
The consumers of bootleg liquor, and 
there is none other to be bought, are 
feeding fat to a monster business that 
is spreading its evil operations over the 
nation, into communities and . homes, 
into business and society and govern- 
ment—an outlaw business that exists 
and can only exist through bribery and 
corruption, a business that must sneak 
into many phases of industry and into 
many phases of government. 


“And this it can afford to do, for it 
rolls in unlimited wealth, poured lav- 
ishly into its traitor hands by thought- 
less men and women who continue to 
drink and to pay, and do not realize 
that their money is buying thugs to kill 
honest Americans engaged in law en- 
forcement, and, worse than that, is buy- 
ing the souls of honest agents of soci- 
ety, business and government, and thus 
menacing the stability of the very in- 
stitutions on which these citizens de- 
pend for the security of their property 
and business rights. 

“Honest opposition to the law, yes, 
that is the right of citizenship—but 
come with clean hands!” 


THE WOMEN DID IT 

It used to be the fashion, when the 
“great man” was surrounded by report- 
ers asking for the secret of his success, 
for the celebrity to state, with as sweet 
a smile as he could muster: “All I am, 
and all I hope to be, I owe to my wife.” 
In the case of bachelors “mother” was 
substituted for “wife.” 

The modern great man has a more 
cynical, matter-of-fact attitude. He 














Hands across the sea. When Europe ap- 
pealed tous for money during the war we 
responded generously, but she’s forgotten 
all about it when we mention repayment. 
How can she expect more loans from us?— 
Chicago Tribune, (Copyright). 








reads less poetry. He has been brought 
up on “free verse.” He allows it to be 
taken for granted that he deserves the 
credit himself. If he refers to his bet- 
ter half at all it is usually with an at- 
tempt at wit. He will run his hand over 
his slick-topped head and say: “If I am 
bald before my time I owe it all to my 
wife.” 


But here comes the Los Angeles 
Times doing a pretty back-flop to the 
chivalrous style—even going beyond it. 
“Who invented the cotton gin?” it asks. 
“Eli Whitney has received the credit 
through the years. However, the cot- 
ton gin was invented by the wife of 
Gen. Greene. She gave it to Whitney 
and he patented it.” It is likewise stat- 
ed that a woman, Mrs. Jacquard, invent- 
ed the loom “that weaves every stitch 
you wear.” Mrs. Howe, and not Elias 
Howe, is credited with the invention 
of the sewing machine. Elias worked 
on it 14 years in vain, but when Mrs. 
Howe saw that the larder was getting . 
empty she pitched in and invented it 
in two hours. 


A West Virginia woman is credited 
with inventing the reaper, instead of 
Mr. McCormick. The great iron squeez- 
ers that lay the foundation of all steel 
mills,” was also invented by a woman, 
and Mr. Carnegie is said to have ad- 
mitted it. 

If one newspaper can find this many 
instances in which woman did the work 
and man got the credit what further 
revelations could be made if all the 
papers turned their attention in this 
direction! It begins to look as if those 
old timers were telling the truth when 
they said, cryptically, that they owed 
everything to their wives. They were 
holding out too much for themselves 
after all. And the women who did it 
all modestly kept silent—that being, of 
course, their long suit. 


These startling revelations will cause 
the world to wonder who really did 
the things attributed to our various 
“great men of the past.” Did King Al- 
fred let the cakes burn, or was it Mrs. 
King Alfred? Did his wife give Gal- 
lileo the idea that the world was turn- 
ing around? We know, of course, that 
Socrates had his ideas constantly stir- 
red up by Xanthippe. Who started 
Ponce de Leon on that search for the 
fountain of youth? Did Mrs. Franklin 
send Ben out to play with the light- 
ning? Was it his wife who made Pat- 
rick Henry shout, “Give me liberty or 
give me death?” 


It has always been observed that 
women are rather weak in the inventive 
line. Their genius, it is said (and their 
genius has never been denied), does not 
run to the mechanical. Any man whose 
wife drives his auto will agree to that. 
But it appears that they have been de- 
ceiving us all along. . These great me- 
chanical inventions were theirs—mere- 
ly taken out in their husbands’ names. 
As Shakespeare said: “Custom cannot 
stale her infinite variety!” 


Someone should ‘volunteer as leader 
of the “third party.” There always has 
to be a bell-wether to lead the lambs 
to the slaughter. Who'll be “it”? Don’t 
all speak at once. 
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Question 


Race of Mr. Roebuck 


Ques. I have heard that Mr. Roebuck 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. is a Negro. Is 
that a fact?—Ans. Somebody has been 
kidding you. There has not been any- 
body named Roebuck connected with 
the firm for many years. In fact there 
never was a member of the firm by that 
name. Richard W. Sears, who founded 
the company, borrowed the name Roe- 
buck from a man who had worked for 
him back in the days when he was run- 
ning a watch company. 











President Johnson Impeached 


Ques. A woman who has taught 
school many years teaches her pupils 
that President Johnson was impeached. 
Was he impeached?—Ans. Yes, Presi- 
dent Johnson was impeached by the 
house of representatives and was tried 
upon the charges by the senate. He was 
not convicted. The word “impeach” 
means to charge with crime or misde- 
meanor, to arraign a public official be- 
fore a competent tribunal on charges of 
malfeasance in office. Whether or not 
he is convicted is a different matter. 


Elder and Elderberry 
Ques. Is there any difference be- 
tween elder and elderberry?—Ans. El- 
derberries are the purple-black or red 
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fruit of the common elder, which is 4 
shrub having white flowers. Some peo- 
ple call the shrubs themselves “elder- 
berries.” 


Age of Rubber Trees 


Ques. How old are rubber trees when 
they begin to produce rubber?—Ans, 
The sap of rubber trees will produce 
good rubber after the trees are two or 
three years old, but it is not customary 
—nor advisable—to tap the trees until 
they are five or six. years old. At that 
age the normal tree will be at least 18 
inches in circumference at the ground. 


Columbus a Christian 


Ques. Was Columbus a Jew or a Gen- 
tile?—Ans. Historians generally regard 
Columbus as a Christian, a communi- 
cant of the Roman Catholic church. 
Practically nothing is known of his re- 
ligious affiliations. 








Watch Your Tongue 

Ques. Where, if any place, in the Bi- 
ble does it say something that amounts 
to this: “He that calls another a fool 
is in danger of hell fire’?—Ans. You 
probably refer to Matthew 5:22 where it 
says “whosoever shall say, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire.” 


“Dead March” in Music 

Ques. Do you know of any piece of 
music called the Dead March? It was 
used during the Civil war. An old sol- 
dier says that it was played before the 
execution of men condemned to die 
for offenses against military law in the 
army.—Ans. “Dead march” is the name 
given to a piece of music suited in so- 
lemnity of style and rhythm to accom- 
pany a funeral procession or other sad 
occasion. Perhaps the most noted is 
the “Dead March” in Handel’s “Saul.” 


Location of U. S. Mints 

Ques. Where are the U. S. mints lo- 
cated?—Ans. There are now only three 
mints in the United States. They are 
located at Philadelphia, Denver and San 
Francisco. Coins made at Philadelphia 
have no mint markings; those made at 
Denver are marked\ with a “D,” and 
those at San Francisco, with an “S.” 


The White Slave Act 

Ques. What is the Mann act?—Ans. 
The Mann act, more commonly known 
as the white slave act, was passed by 
congress in 1910 and forbids under 
heavy penalties anyone to aid, cause or 
induce the transportation of any wo- 
man or girl from one state to another 
for immoral purposes. 





Coins for Stone Mountain 

Ques. Is our government paying 
money for the improvement of Stone 
mountain in Georgia as a memorial to 
the Southern Confederacy? If so, is it 
by an act of congress authorizing such 
expenditures?—Ans. The government 
has minted a certain number of souve- 
nir 50-cent pieces, which sell for $1, 
the extra 50 cents going to the fund for 
the improvement of Stone mountain. 
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The bill authorizing this issue as a trib- 
ute “to the valor of the soldier of the 
South,” passed both houses of congress 
unanimously and was signed by the 
president. It will be seen that none of 
the taxpayers’ money goes toward the 
memorial, because the fund receives 
only the extra 50 cents paid by the 
buyer of the coin. 


Eruption of Mt. Pelee 


Ques. Please tell me about the erup- 
tion Of Mt. Pelee, and what was the 
damage to the surrounding country?— 
Ans. Mt. Pelee is an active volcano on 
the northwestern side of Martinique, an 
island in the West Indies belonging to 
France. Notable eruptions of Mt. Pelee 
occurred in 1762, 1851, 1902 and 1906. 
During the eruption of May 8, 1902, a 
giant rock 1000 feet high was forced 
oul through the crateral dome. The 
town of St. Pierre was completely de- 
stroyed and between 25,000 and 30,000 
people were killed. In the fall of the 
same year another eruption partly de- 
stroyed Morne Rouge and killed about 
2000 people. 


“Our Country, Right or Wrong” 

Ques. Who was it that said, “Our 
country, right or wrong”?—Ans. It is 
impossible to say who first used this 
expression, but it was first made famous 
by the American naval officer Stephen 
Decatur in a toast at Norfolk, Va. His 
coast was: “Our country! In her inter- 
course with foreign nations, may she 
always be in the right; but our country, 
right or wrong.” 


Meaning of Word “Soviet” 

Ques. What is the meaning of the 
word “soviet” which is applied to So- 
cialist Russia?—Ans, The word “soviet” 
is Russian and literally means a coun- 
cil. The present system of government 
in Russia is called soviet because it is 
administered by delegates elected by 
soviets composed of soldiers, peasants 
and workmen. The word is pronounced 
“so-vi-et,” with the “o” long as in “go” 
and with the accent on the first syllable. 


When Leap Year Leaps 
Ques. Please explain why the year 
1900 was not a leap year?—Ans. Ac- 
cording to our present calendar every 
year divisible by four is a leap year, 
with the exception of those years di- 
visible by 100 and not divisible by 400. 
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Thus the years 1700, 1800 and 1900 were 
not leap years; while 1200 and 1600 
were leap years and 2000 will be a leap 
year. This arises from the fact that the 
addition of a whole day every fourth 
year is a few minutes too much to make 
the calendar come out even; hence the 
omission of leap year every conclud- 
ing year of the centuries except when 
the year is divisible by 400. 


The President’s Mother 
Ques. Is President Coolidge’s mother 
living?—Ans. The president’s mother 
is dead. 





COST OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


Nearly $1,500,000 is expended each year 
to run the governments of the 48 states, not 
to speak of the federal government. Over 
$350,000,000 is spent in permanent state 
improvements, $225,000,000 is expended on 





Howto Be a 
SALESMAN 


Hundreds who never thought they 
could sell, now STAR Salesmen 
Pe Nene rte 
Amazing new S now sete of teaching right at 
ee 5 ein ney md dnnd-! 3F, 
net of of acral experience. Be ready in 


loyment SGesvien. Heandredinended: 
“RE THIS REMARKABLE 
SALARY RAISING BOOK 
Rend postcard today for free copy of remarkable 
bow easy it to fum eee ee rae 
Salesmen’s Training Ass’a. 










Devt. met ma? on N. 5. T. A. Bldg. Chicago. 

























education and $10,500,000 goes to public gems, waline ry A sadn mane 
service enterprises. ~~ é Lannea: Le 
DOESN'T matter whether doubles a, ake sgitomatic | B 
: nd plaspecy 1 _—— oh the ‘Building am paee ene of earning by ‘ 
> — saving os besa ions as the : 
2 or poor according to the decision most effective Cm in existence for the 
; scientific accumulation of wealth. 
; you make NOW, “ 
; You cannot put this decision of. Why Your Money is SAFE 
; If you postpone it until tomorrow, There is no risk, no speculation. Ev 
and the next day and the the next, invest in U.S. National Buil 
then you have definitely decided, ine tng and Loan is absolutely saf by 
just as surely as if yo ut it into State Banking Supervision. Your money : 
jus aresy is as safe as in a savings bank; yet you ‘ 
words: “I AM GOING TO BE — a far greater return because this is c 
POOR.” a repenive association, and all ‘ 
profits go to s 


The tragedy of poverty, of a 
: d dent old age is inevitable 
; ania you MAKE UP YOUR 
MIND NOW TO SAVE MONEY. 
You have heard this a hundred 
times; you know it to be true. But 
have you actually started to save? 
If you have not, or if you want to 
make your savings accumulate 
faster, then get the facts TO-DAY 
about the plan that 
——_ 7 — people on the 
to wealth 
—has been in successful opera- 
tion for 92 years 
—makes even $5 a month grow 
into a fortune of $31,000—a 
clear profit of $27,700 over 
: and above the actual amount 
3 of your savings. 
—-makes $25 a month grow into 
$155,000—a clear profit of 
$138,500. 


Don't wait until you have “some money 
to spare.” Don’t think that you cannot 
start saving pony is a fortune in 
the pennies that you are oe es to-day 
—every day—the pen t seem so 
writing, that slip eb your fingers so 


pany 17 cents a day ($5 « month) will 
start earning independence for you at toy 
> if invested in the fortune-building 
> the U. S. National Building an 
“ Association. It is amazing how even on 
: monthly savings—sums you will scarcely 
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You can withdraw your money at any 
time, plus your pee No red tape, no 
delay; your money back when you want it. 


FREE—A book that means 
wealth, success, happiness 


Send to-day for the book that tells all 
about this marvelous plan w you : 
caninvest any monthly amount you please, ¢ 
or a lump sum—how your money starts : 
earning profits at once—how you may 
borrow against your savings _—— 
sacrificing profits—how your earni 

exempt from taxation— h at 
wife may open a joint account—how you 
may open an account for your children— 
how you may accumulate a business re- 
serve—how you may establish a life income, 


This book costs thi et it can 
make you rich. noe ou afford NOT to 
send for it? Some pupils wil t it off. 

Will YOU mail the coupon AY? Ks 








"4 Without cost or obligation, send 
7 me the book that explains the Building 
and Loan plan of accumulating wealth 
FA through small monthly savings. 


miss— multi to substantial fortunes 7 
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No one thing arouses more 
interest, provides more satis- 
faction and entertainment in 
the home circle than good 
+ eagye al The Pathfinder is 
the hecessary magazine 
but should be supplemented 
by story and home magazines, 
and we are pleased to rec- 
ommend to our thousands of 
friends as worth-while pub- 
lications the Woman’s Home 


Companion for the women of 
the household and Collier’s 
for unusually attractive sto- 
ries, pictures and special ar- 
ticles. These publications an- 
nounce a most attractive edi- 
: torial program for 1925-26 and 
to enable you to enjoy them we make these greatly 
reduced combination prices: 
Woman's Home Companion i $2 40 
The Pathfinder Year 
Collier's Weekly 0 
The Pathfinder } Pr 3 2. 65 
All Three Papers 
116 BIG MAGAZINES 
You Save 60 Cents 2 N 0 
WOMAN’S = COMPANION—Here’s what the 
editors write us they have scheduled for the coming 
year. FICTION—6 new full length novels and over 60 
enthralling short stories, = by leading authors. FASH- 
1ONS—500 last yy me direct from Paris and 
5th avenue. RECIPES AND MENUS—over 500 new 
tasteful, tempting, +R. hg and inexpensive sugges- 
tions. HOME HELPS—300 pages devoted to Child 
Training and Better Babies, Entertaining, Gardening 
and Family Budgets, Hat and Dress Making, Colorful 
Cut-outs for the youngsters, 100 pages Beautiful Gray- 
ure eT I etc 
COLLIER’S, The National Weekly, stands for a 
greater and happier America through better schools, 
better government, better citizenship and better work- 
ing conditions. Personal, newsy, full of life and im- 
petus, Collier’s has an appeal limited only by the ver- 
satility of human aceomplishment. Carefully it meas- 
ures your every interest—meets each one with excel- 
lent serials, unusual short stories and thought-impel- 
ling editorials and special articles. More pages, more 
pictures, more stories and everything that goes to make 
up a more entertaining and instructive magazine than 
~ & ey 
d $2.40 for the Woman’s Home Companion and 
the S Pechantes or $2.65 for Collier’s and the Path- 
finder, or better still, send the bargain price, — 


$3.90, and secure all three publications for the 
to come. Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. c. 

















Hendsome, clear toned, large sized Violin with pegs, fin- 
ger board, tail piece, full set strings, bow, box resin and 
self-instruction book. Send us your name and address 
and GIVE AWAY FREE 28 Big Art — with 28 pkgs. 
Bluine which you sell at 10 cts. a p 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 26 Mill Street, "CONCORD JCT., MASS. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music like this quickly 


§N% YOUR HOME. Write today for our egg book 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, ut. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Bottomless Pit Baffles Builders 


Road builders on Plank road between 
Salem and Brighton, near Kenosha, 
Wis., believe they have found a real 
“bottomless pit.” This pit is on the 
road about a half mile from Cull’s Cor- 
ners. For several weeks 12 men and six 
teams tried to fill the hole. Although 
they appeared to make pregress during 
the day, the hole was as deep the next 
morning as it ever was. According to 
the foreman of the construction crew 
at work on the road they put in the 
hole 7000 yards of dirt, two tons of hay, 
two loads of boulders and 13 big willow 
trees, branches and all. But the hole 
has not been filled. 

This “bottomless hole” is more than 
200.feet long. It runs along the road- 
way and the deepest part is an area in 
the center about 90 feet long. After 
piling in all this material the foreman 
says the sides of the pit started to 
bulge up, giving indication that the ma- 
terial was being carried by some means 
to the sides of the highway. People in 
the community have always known the 
place as a treacherous piece of highway. 
In rainy weather the road is always 
submerged. There is an old story that 
many years ago a man named Dennis 
Murphy got off the beaten roadway 
when it was submerged. His horses 
floundered and his wagon sank under 
him. He escaped death, however, by 
hanging on a telephone pole. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 39. 
Submitted by M. W. Milliron, Dayton, Pa. 























Guitar, Banjo, »te. Beginners or advanced aha Y 
OE TR 


QMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bide. CHICAGO 





Corner Your Pictures-aibum 
where gen cap Gone them eafe and 
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oney Wanted 0-2» 

Coin Col- 

lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U.S. Cents? And high pre- 

miums for all rare er We buy all kinds. Send 4 cents for 
large Coin Circular. mean much profit to you. 


May 
NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 


This beautiful platinoid ring set 

with fine cutstone, given FREE 

for selling only 6 cards of Dress 
Snap Fasteners at 10 cents acard. Send 
no money. Weé frust you. Mm 


anheim 
Supply Co., Dept. 8, Manheim, Pa. 
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Horizontal: 1—The woody skin en- 
closing the kernel of a walnut. 4— 
Rule. 9—Poetic for “over.” 11—A white, 
greasy, easily melted compound. 12— 
Town in New Jersey (abbr.). 13—A 
cavern occupied by animals. 15—A 
printed public notice (abbr.). 17—Do- 
mestic animal. 19—To lick up. 21—An 
outfit. 23—Affirmative reply. 24—Hu- 
man beings, 26—Preposition. 29—Pro- 
noun. 30—To scold continually. 31— 
A snake-like fish. 33—A food-fish. 34— 
A metallic element found in certain 
rare minerals (abbr.). 35—A narrow 
flat tape or strip for binding or orna- 
menting fabrics. 37—Prefix meaning 
two. 39—A sharp blow. 41—Condensed 
vapor of the atmosphere falling in 





drops. 42—A very highly radioactive 
metallic element. 

Vertical: 1—A division of the earth 
according to climate. 2—Adverb, 3— 
Boy’s nickname. 5—Preposition. 6—A 
large covered wagon for moving furni- 
ture. 7—A diminutive suffix. 8—A knot 
or knob. 10—A color. 14—In no man- 
ner. 16—An arm of the sea. 18—A short 
stiff piece of wire with a sharp point 
and a round head. 20—A fondled ani- 
mal. 21—A detachable instrument for 
operating a lock. 22—Having greater 
linear extension. 25—Middle. 27—A 
passing fancy. 28—A grassy field or 
plain. 29—A long-handled receptacle 
for carrying bricks. 31—A historical 
period of years. 32—Italian coin? 36— 
Father. 38—A man’s nickname. 4)— 
Type that has been thrown into dis- 
order. 


Answer to Cinneariie Peat No. 38. 
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What Figures May Do 


Here is a little story often told but 
it is one that affords much amusement. 
A Jewish youth working in a clothing 
store for another Jew received only a 
small salary but felt that he should get 
more. One morning he went to his em- 
ployer and requested higher wages. 
The employer thought for a moment, 
then picked up a pencil and began: 
“Isaac, in an ordinary year there are 
365 days. Am I not right?” 

The other nodded. 

“Well, this is leap year and there are 
366 days,” and he wrote this down. 
“Now, Isaac, you work a third of your 
time, play a third and sleep the other 
third. Isn’t that so?” 

Isaac agreed. 

“Well then, you work only one-third 
of your time, don’t you>” 

oe ly 

“One third of 366 days is 122 days; 
this is the time you spend in actual 
work. Now, there are four legal holi- 
days every year. On those ~~ you 
do not work, do you?” 

‘No. ” 

“Very well, we will take four days 
from the 122 days of actual work you 
do, and that leaves 118 days. All right, 
Isaac, Jewish people never work on 
Saturday and there are 52 Saturdays in 
every year. Take 52 from 118 and you 
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Watching 300 satis of track. At the 
Wembley exhibition in England this signal- 
ling installation model was shown in con- 
nection with the centenary year of British 
railways. Trains are “watched” on the con- 
trol board where electric lights indicate 
e their progress. Such control methods are 
l now in use in the British Empire. 
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have a remainder of 66 days. Our store 
is never open on Sunday, Isaac, and 
there are 52 Sundays in a year. Sub- 
tract that amount from 66, and you have 
just 14 days left. Now Isaac, my boy, 
lam pretty liberal with you. Don’t I 
give you two weeks vacation every 
year?” 
“Yes,” replied Isaac. 
“Good, Now you subtract the*two 
weeks, which is just 14 days, from the 
14 days you have left and you have 
4 nothing. No, Isaac, my boy, you aren’t 
working at all according to this, and 
a don’t need a raise. Go back to your 
7 work and be content.” 
é When telling the story one should jot 
: down the figures and do all the sub- 
tracting so that the listeners can see 
how well it works out. 





) Missouri Nights of Real Sport 


The good people of the “show-me” 
state and many others still enjoy the 
old-fashioned dances—the square dance, 
Virginia reel, Kentucky hoe-down, har- 
vest home round-up etc. They make 
their holidays last all night. They hold 
these dances in big barns with lights 
swinging from the rafters. On enter- 
ing the barn a thin haze seems to hang 
over the crowd whose feet thump the 
floor rythmicaHy. An official caller di- 
rects the dance from a sort of platform. 
Old-time fiddlers grind out lively tunes 
of the long ago. The girls all wear col- 
orful costumes. At the commands of 
the caller of figures the couples execute 
the movements like trained soldiers on 
drill. Each caller has his own lay-out 
of calls, or poetry, some call it. The 
words of these calls are enigmatic to 
the average person today, but the merry 
couples who still enjoy these old dances 
know what they mean. Here is a sam- 
pie: 


Salute your pardners, 

\ll join hands and circle to the left; 

Fun’s just startin’, watch yo’ bref; 

Break loose all, balance, swing 

On to the left, that’s the thing— 

Promenade when you get straight! 
etc. etc. 
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\ccording to “Prof.” Jeff Simmons, 
iclal caller for Mason county, Mo., 
‘hese country dances are “worth more 
‘hin a whole ’potheeary shop for keep- 
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ing people well.” The girls who take 
part in them, he claims, all have rosy 
cheeks. 
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They dance all night and then 
help milk the cows, wash the dishes and 
work all next day as though nothing 
had happened. All such dances, he 
says, are clean. The best of people go 
to them to dance or to look on. They 
are lots of fun. Try them sometime. 


By Our | Made to Order 
New Pian 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 286. A real estate dealer wished 
to sell an old building to a housewreck- 
er for the best price he could get. The 
wrecker didn’t think much of the build- 
ing, but was willing to do business on 
a basis of $1500 less than the owner’s 
asking price. Finally the dealer came 
down 25 per cent in his demand, but 
there still remained.a difference of 
$1250 between the owner’s and the 
wrecker’s figures, So the deal was 
called off. What was the wrecker’s 
offer? Ans. to 285—Tom, 32; Dick, 28 
and Harry, 40. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 
Curfew in Ireland has its lighter as well 
as its tragic moments. One night in Bel- 


oubeie. Our new plan enables ‘ou 
ae fg et tororder soli oe 
GENTS Earn $9 to $18 DAILY 


WANTED Sait for uence 
go low folks ‘buy on eran: 

wool pi fat 
Ze dar WRAP ARO TS at 
















REGULARLY SOLD AT 
Sor <<. 


~ never equaled before in shirt 
Metory hen to keep our shops busy— 

& white,tan, gray and blue genuine Eng- 
ish broadcloth with or without collar 
—also | <eipes pattern. 








fast Jones, who dearly loves a dance, was 4 SEND NO MONEY a SA 
hurrying home from a little hop. It was FOS W Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, applications’ 





three minutes after 10:30, but all seemed 
well, and he had reached his owr street 
when suddenly two policemen rounded a 
corner. His heart stopped beating; he fore- 
saw a ride in the patrol wagon and a night 
in jail. But he gripped the little bag that 
held his pump shoes the more firmly and 
marched valiantly on. 

“Good evening doctor,” said one of the 
policemen, saluting him respectfully.—Man- 
«chester Guardian, 
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Put Each Movie Star in a 
Separate Room 


Here are six well-known Movie Stars. By — 

lines, you can put each Star in a separate room. 

cut out this advertisement and send us your Solution right away with 
our full name and complete Address, Send no money—just your 
lution. We will then credit Bond wae 100 “Points” toward the 








$1,000 Prize and you how to SGitons! Pontes to make 
the areitcedpuie te Sesaabe full amount at of the the Prize ber 
will be paid each person miss this won- 
al opportunity? Mail your 
PEERLESS PEN CORPORATION, Dept. C-413 
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Wear 


Skis Suit? 
Show it to your friends and 
Ts as a sample of our 

a quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
values at amazing low price 

m of $23.50, take their orders, 
| handsome profit for your- 

self and send orders to us. 


Agents Making 
BIG MONEY 


} $3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 
sme, so We ae Nowe for 
ime. Wesupply handsome 
Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
latest stylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 
for yours at once, as — suit and get started 
jig Money Address Dept. 172 

JAM ES’ OLIVER, Inc. 
848 W. Adams Street Chicago 


Write name and address below and mail at once. 
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CALIFORNIA FARMERS 752.0 ave 

smalifarms in San Joa- 
quin Valley, California, where you can work outdoors all 
the year. Splendid opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Twenty and forty acre farms produce alfalfa 
abundantly. Dairying, hogs and poultry make good re- 
turns; staple varieties of fruits yield dependable profits; 
combination of these means a well-halanced farm with 
good income throughout the year. Winterless California 
offers much to the man looking for a country where he can 
get the most out of life. Climate delightful, long growing 
seasons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Cooperative 
marketing associations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cutting out high labor 
costa, insures success. No winter handicaps. San ——— 
Valley illustrated folder mailed free on request. C. 
SEAGRAVWES, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry. 
902 Raliway Exchange, Chicago, III. 





A Stream Thru the Woods 
And Choice Little Farm $1800 


Sparkling Iake easily made, beautiful farming-resort sec- 
tion, 10 min. walk to depot, 17 acres, 10 level fields, bal. 
stream-watered wooded pastures, good 7-room house, big 
po basement barn. Furniture, pony, cow, heifer, poul- 
try, equipment all goes at quick sale price $1800, only part 
cash. Details pg. 54 Illus. 196 pg. catalog farm bargains 
thruout the East. Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 255-EA, 
4th Ave., New York City. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY rity. tor, coen oie 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 








Florida Lands in all parts of the state. Write! Homeseekers 
Aid, 924 Oak Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


pace me ge | trial offer, one film devel- 
ped and six prints and one enlargement 
= best film, all for 25 cents silver. 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A, WELLS. MINN. 
Mild, satisfying, world-wide rep 


HONEYDEW TOBACC eaaene on; heed ke: 1. ‘ae 


5 Ibs., $1.50; 12 Ibs., $3.00. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.00; 12 Ibs., $2.00; 
samples, 25c. PAUL NEWTON, GILBERTSVILLE, KY. 


OLD TOBACCO Ripe, Mellow, Satisfying, Handpicked Chewing; 
5 ibs., $1.50; 12 Ibs., $3.00. Smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.00: 
12 Ibs., $2.00. Sample 25c. Kentucky Tobacco Growers, Hardin, Ky. 


TOBACCO: Chewing or Smoking five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00; 
tobacco guaranteed,pay when received. Roy Carlten, Maxon Mills, Ky. 


Genuine HAND PAINTED China +,0ic2% Arte 


Write for price list. L. B. LAMB, HAWESVILLE, KY. 


gathering evergreens, roots, 
Earn $5 Day 8:0" sscrere: 


BOTANICAL 33, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


$ Dollar Day at Pathfinder $ 


$ A DOLLAR BILL WILL DO—WE TAKE THE RISK 


§ 0 
ple’sHomeJr.6 mos. Christian Herald,6 mos. 
5 Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. $1 {the Pathfinder, 6 mos. ¥4 6 mos. sit 


$ The Pathfinder, 6 mos. The Pathfinder, 6 mos. @4 $13 
| Mecait’s, i yr. 


— s Home Jni, t yr. 
|The Pathfinder, 6 mos. S13 


$1) i\Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. $13 
|Am. Need 7 ay 
People’s Pop. Mo., 

Mother’s Home ‘ite. “ yr. 
The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


Am. Neediewoman, t Yr. 1 






































McCall’s, 6 mos. 
$ Am. Needlewoman, f yr. 
$ The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


$ 

$ Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
g Am. Needlewoman, | y 

; Mother’s Home Life, t yr. 
Good Stories, | yr. 

By The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


gg Review, 6 mos. 
ys $1 


sory eae ' pS ng 
34 The Pathfinder, 6 mos. — tg Mag.,! yr. 


1 yr. 

$ McCall’s, 6 mos. o8 ome.$l ee Guest, ! yr. 

g People’ s Home Jni.,6 mo. Hearth Home, { yr. 
The Pathfinder, 6 mos. The Pathainder 6 mos. 


Cut out this ady,, check the club wanted, and mail with 
dollar bill. Prices not good outside 48 states. 


PATHFINDER PUB. CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SESSSSSSSESSSS SESSSSIESS 
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Can Soon After Picking 
Mrs. Dorothy Loudon and Miss Hazel 
Spencer, state nutrition agents for North 
‘Dakota, make some good suggestions 
respecting the reduction of spoilage in 


canned vegetables. “One Hour from 
the Field to the Can,” is a good slogan 
for the home canner, they say. No 
vegetables should be canned which are 
unduly soft, overripe, withered or bruis- 
ed. When vegetables are packed or 
piled together they are likely to heat in 
the center, even if kept in a cool place. 
A little salt is palatable in canned goods, 
but most vegetables, as well as meats, 
are injured in flavor and quality by an 
excessive use of salt during the canning 
process. It is better, the nutrition ex- 
perts say, to use too little salt than too 
much, Later when the canned vege- 
table is served the salt can be added to 
suit the taste of the individual. Guard 
against what is known as “flat sour.” 
This is a sour taste and disagreeable 
odor found in corn, peas, beans and as- 
paragus which may show no outward 
signs of spoilage whatever. 
only way to avoid “flat sour” is to can 
the vegetables not more than three 
hours after they are picked. 


Sweet Clover Contaminates Wheat 


According to Miss Mabel Corbould, 
who is in charge of the milling and bak- 
ing laboratory at the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station at Wooster, sweet 
clover contains an offensive odor which 
may be absorbed by wheat, thus making 
it unfit for milling and baking. The 
odor, she says, is due to the presence of 
vanillin and coumarin which penetrate 
into and are absorbed by wheat con- 
taining an. admixture of sweet clover 
seed. This odor also lingers in sacks 
and other containers which have been 
used for sweet clover seed. Miss Cor- 
bould made many tests on wheat con- 


taminated in this manner. She found 
that the odor penetrates the wheat berr y 
and is not removed even in the bran 
which smells very strong of it. The 
flour of the contaminated wheat is 
worthless for baking purposes, for even 
the bread made of it retains the odor 
and has an offensive taste. 


Keeping Fence Wires Tight 
Wire expands and contracts with 
heat and cold. In warm weather the 
fence wire becomes too loose because 
of expansion; in winter it becomes too 
tight because of contraction. This diffi- 
culty can be avoided by putting a coil 
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Spring Takes up Slack in Wire 


spring in the wire, such as is shown in 
our illustration. Springs of this kind 
can often be obtained from old farm 
machinery such as plows and hayrakes. 
When a spring is used in the wire the 
staples should not be driven into the 
posts too far; room enough should be 
left for the wire to slip back and forth. 
The coil spring has several advantages 
in a wire fence. The wire will stay 
tight regardless of atmospheric changes; 
and the coil spring will take up all slack 
if the posts are heaved by frost or if 
the wires are temporarily pushed apart 
by cattle attempting to reach through. 
It is well to have the spring close to a 
post so it will not affect the tightness 
of the wire by its weight. One of these 
springs on the top wire, which usually 








Predetermining the Sex of Fowls 


Many people believe that the long, 
slim, heavy hen eggs are the ones which 
hatch out the male chicks, and the 
smaller eggs the females. Experts say 
there is nothing to this notion. You 
might just as well, they say, leave your 
tape measure, scales, calipers and other 
units at home when you go to buy a 
“setting of eggs” from your poultry 
breeder, and rely solely on mother 
nature to give you a 50-50 deal in the 
matter of sex. 

The department of agriculture is con- 
tinually flooded with inquiries as to 
how the sex of a chick can be predeter- 
mined in the shell by the size, shape 
and weight of the egg. The experts 
reply that “it just isn’t being done.” 
The scientist is able to identify the sex 
of a chick in the shell after seven or 
eight days of incubation, but not before 
the egg has been incubated at all. 

Because of the important bearing on 
the practical aspects of the poultry in- 
dustry which the ability to select hatch- 








ing eggs according to the sex desired 
would have, if such were possible, a 
number of investigations have been 
made concerning the sex-ratio of the 
domestic fowl. The conclusion is that 
there is no correlation between the 
length, shape or weight of the egg and 
the sex of the chick hatched from it. An 
effort was also made to determine 
whether there .is any relation between 
the weight of the yolk and the sex of 
the chick, or between the yolk water- 
content and sex ratio. In each case the 
result of the investigation was nega- 
tive. 

It was determined, though, that the 
greater the number of eggs which a hen 
lays before being put into the breeding 
pen, the larger will be the proportion 
of females and the smaller the propor- 
tion of males produced by her eggs. 
The practical poultryman may be able 
to take advantage of this fact to some 
extent by making his selection of eggs 
for hatching with reference to the hen’s 
period of production. 
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becomes loose first, will keep a fence 
in good condition. There i is seldom any 


trouble in keeping the lower wires tight, 


put coil springs can be used on them to 
advantage also. 


Mangosteens Raised in America 

At some time on the future, perhaps in 
i) or 15 years, the mangosteen, one of 
the most famous fruits in the world, 
may make its first commercial appear- 
ance on the markets of this country. 
For many years it was thought that this 
fruit could not be cultivated outside the 
Asiatic tropics, but experiments in the 
West Indies have proved this to be with- 
out foundation. 

in the hope of providing a nucleus, 
from Which later may be developed or- 
chards of sufficient size to supply north- 
ern markets with commercial quantities 
of the fruit, the government has recent- 
ly sent sev eral shipments of young trees 
to the Canal Zone, Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras. 

fhe mangosteen is unlike any fruit 


| cultivated in the United States, and it 


can only be grown where the tempera- 
ture never drops below 35 degrees above 
zero. It is the size of a mandarin orange, 
deep purple externally, with a thick, 
woody rind, Within are several seg- 
ments of snow-white pulp of extremely 
delicate flavor. Because of its great de- 
licacy and the difficulty of trahsporting 
it long distances, Queen Victoria once 
offered a handsome reward to the first 
man who succeeded in placing a dish of 
mangosteens on her table at Bucking- 
ham palace, but the reward was never 
won. 

With the advent of refrigeration, it 
has become possible to send the fruit 
north from the tropics without great 
difliculty. It seems unlikely, however, 
that American markets will be supplied 
from southern Asia. The development 
of commercial orchards in_ tropical 
America will be a slow process, but the 
project is being undertaken with energy 
by our department of agriculture and 
it seems probable that within another 
decade we will see shipments of mang- 
osteens coming to New York from the 
American tropics. 





Natural Crossing in Oats 


It has long been recognized that when 
two varieties of corn are grown in rows 
side by side a certain amount of natural 
crossing takes place. A row of white 
corn growing next to a row of yellow 
corn will produce ears that have num- 
crous yellow kernels. It has also been 
a general belief that cereals such as 
wheat, oats and barley very rarely cross 
naturally; that is, a row of white oats 
crowing beside a row of black oats 
would produce white kernels only. 

Consequently artificial methods of 
crossing the two kinds of oats were re- 
sorted to when plant breeders desired a 
cross. Seedsmen have grown plats of 
One strain of oats next to plats of an- 
other, feeling assured that each seed 
plat would remain pure. 

_ Such is not the case, however, accord- 
ng to experts. Experimental work with 
oats at Akron, Colo., has shown that 
without doubt natural crosses do occur 
In oats the same as in corn, although to 
far less extent. The extent of natural 
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crossing in oats varied with the dif- 


ferent varieties. It was greater in some 
selections than others from the same 


variety. The greatest percentage of 
natural crosses was observed in the 
Iowa variety, in which the average of 
nearly one per cent of crosses was 
found. 

The natural crossing of oats is so 
small that it is of no particular sig- 
nificance to the average farmer even 
though he does grow his own seed oats. 
It is of. importance, however, to the 
cereal investigator and nursery seed 
producers. The need for formulating 
better methods in plat and nursery tech- 
nique in conducting experiments with 
oats is apparent if the factor of natural 
crossing is to be eliminated. 





SAD ECHOES OF THE FOURTH 


George Yantz, four years old, of. New 
York, bent over a firecracker to light it. 
It exploded in his face and his clothes 
were ignited. He died later in the hos- 
pital. 


Hearing that the ban against the sale 
of fireworks in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., had 
been raised, Samuel Schneider raced 
to be among the first dealers to lay in a 
supply. His car overturned and he was 
killed. 


Sparks from a rocket that had been 
fired at a Kansas City, Kans., celebra- 
tion ignited another rocket lying on the 
ground and the projectile struck Mrs. 
Homer Hadden, 39, over the heart with 
fatal results. 


Four-year-old Raymond Berry jr., of 
Washington, was watching the antics of 
a flock of pigeons when a thrown fire- 
cracker landed in his open mouth. Al- 
most instantly it exploded and the 
child’s mouth and throat were severely 
burned, 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


He that tilleth his land shall have plenty 
of bread: but he that followeth after vain 
persons shall have poverty enough.—Prov- 
erbs 28:19. 








It is now nearing a quarter of a century 
since I first began to’ read the Pathfinder. 
I have an unbroken file and go over the old 
issues sometimes when I have the leisure 
and enjoy reading the happenings of other 
years. My children, all now grown, were 
taught to depend on the Pathfinder as a 
guide towards right living and right think- 
ing. They found the Pathfinder in the 
home when they came, and began learning 
its savory teachings when they began to 
lisp, and to understand the paper’s unflinch- 
ing boldness to stand.“four square” in all 
matters. It has made of me a better man 
than I would have been. Often, when dis- 
couraged, I have sought out some editorial 
and got consolation therefrom. When I have 
made a failure I have gotten renewed cour- 
age from some advice remembered given 
therein.—S. C. Starr (S. C.). 
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Monarch Pint Co, Bosses Gorden, 0 











AT LAST! AN IRON 


pany is self- on cae 


Sas hall aoeeeinacion, 


A marvelous iron! Burns 
alcohol, develops an intense, 
even heat —efficient as —- 
tric, ‘bu eaper opera 
—safer and cleaner than 
frons using other fuels. No more sweating over a 
red hot stove with the 


ALCOMATIC IRON 


Can be used in the home, on porch, in yard or camp— 
and so safe a child can use it. ae wanted— 
WRITE TODAY for our _ sales plan and 
FREE SAMPLE IRON of 


SAFETYGAS IRON &| PRODUCTS co. 
517 Ludiow 8St., Hamilton, Ohio 








Protect and Preserve itwith 


makes cloth and leather 


cy absolutely water proof and 
Y sun proof. Used 


for straw 

hats, shoes, umbrellas, auto- 
Mobile tops—anything you de- 
sire to protect. Is transparent 
and can not. be noticed after 


application. 

AGENTS! Simple Furnished in li 

dem- straw hats and 

onstration brings big and dark shade for darker ma- 

sales and profits. Write terial. Large 4 ounce can sent 
now for details. postpaid for 50 cents. 


The Mendwell Co., P.O. Box 809T, Cincinnati, 0. 





You Knew Lots of Peopie 
Who Need Monuments 
Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you te 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission, No experience neces- 


gary. 

‘ Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time, They earn $30 to $150, and 
pe a | age a can, too. Write 


‘How to mT More 
Money. 4 TéDay! a 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
214 Confederate Ave. Room 205,Atlanta. Ga. 








LOOK! Baby Chicks 


Thousands weekly. 20 breeds. Greatest egg 
Strains. Pedigree, utility and exhibition matings. 
Postage f paid; 5 live ype guaranteed. Free feed 


su ed inspectors. 
Son tec for Coker eggs and profitable broilers. Ca 
NABOB HATCHERY, . 3, Gambier. 
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Ford Auto Given Free 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTS weg guck fr Dept. 1425, Cincinnati, Obie, 
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5164—A Pretty summer Frock.—5 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size if made as il- 
lustrated, will require 2% yards of figured material and 
2% yards of plain 32 inches wide. Price 15 cents. 

5179—A_ Pretty Frock for Youthful Figures.—4 Sizes: 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Dress as illustrated for a 16 
year size requires % yard of 40 inch plain material for 
vestee and sleeves, and 2% yards of figured for, the front 
and back. With ‘long sleeves % yard of the plain mate- 
rial is required. Price 15 cents. 

51 A Smart Frock for Stout ‘Women with Slender 
Hips.—9 Sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 and 54 inches 
bust measure. A 42 inch size requires 3% yards of plain 
material 40 inches wide, cut lengthwise and % yard of 
contrasting material, cut crosswise. Price 15 cents. 

5162—A Simple Apron Style.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inc hes 
bust measure. A edium 9g requires 3% yards of 36 
inch material. Price 15 cen 

517I—A Pretty Frock In Suspender Style.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 

10 and 12 years. A 10 year size requires 1% yards of 
plain material with o% yards of figured material 36 inches 
wide. Price 15 cent 

5165—A Popular Sult Style for the Small Boy.—4 Sizes: 
2, 3, 4 and 6 years. A 4 year size will require 2% yards 
of 27 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... eents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Number .......... Sise’.... Number .......... Sise .... 
Do not order ether patterns on this eeupen. 

Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 

write your name and address on lines belew. Send erders 


for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 

Name .....ce0 Cocecccesccecereees Raw eeeeereeecosevesese 
BR. B. or Bt,..ccseses Ed eRTrecccccccesessccsssceseseee wees 
DOWD... nc ecccccccccsccccescssccceses 


FASHION BOOK Notice. 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING AND SUMMER 1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 
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Of Interest to Womenfolk 


Two million employed married wo- 
men are overworked and underpaid, re- 
ports the women’s bureau of the depart- 
ment of labor. Investigation showed 
that female employment is menaced by 
unguarded machinery, unsanitary con- 
ditions, poor ventilation and low wages. 
The average minimum weekly wage for 
women was found to be $6 and the max- 
imum $16. 

At its recent convention, the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World 
paid high tribute to women in the ad- 
vertising business but likewise com- 
plained that they are underpaid. The 
conference of the All-America Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women 
were told that women have now enter- 
ed into practically every line of work. 
Ethel Smith, legislative secretary of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, said that 
women’s wages are hurt by the contin- 
ual call of industry for cheap labor, “a 
call which women forced to earn a liv- 
ing must answer.” “Miss Mary Anderson 
of the department of labor thinks the 
prime need is better enforcement of 
state labor laws and an improved civil 
service. 


The labor department also reports 
that two-fifths of the women wage- 
earners in this country are under 25 
years of age, and another two-fifths 
under 44, whereas one out of every 
three employed men is more than 44. 
A total of 8,500,000 women in this coun- 
try earn their own living. The only in- 
stances where native white women do 
not predominate is in agriculture and 
domestic service. Here colored and 
alien women are in the majority. 


Only one women’s occupation—nee- 
dlework—was represented at the Co- 
lumbian exposition of 1893. At the wo- 
men’s world’s fair held this year at Chi- 
cago more than 70 occupations of that 
sex were represented. Exhibits ranged 
from a Peblo woman making pottery 
to a prize cow raised by a Chicago so- 
ciety woman. 

Cabbages made this diversification 
possible, according to Miss Estelline 
Bennett of the fair management. “It 
was the cabbages thrown at Susan B. 
Anthony years ago that prompted intro- 
duction in the Wyoming legislature of 
the first woman’s suffrage bill in his- 
tory,” she explains. 


More than 2000 women are practicing 
law and 5000 more are studying law in 
this country, reports Mrs. Ellen Mus- 
sey, 75, pioneer lawyer of her sex. 


During the Civil war Gen. Spinner 
created a sensation when he proposed 
to employ women in the government 
departments at Washington but today 
27,000 of the 64,000 federal employees 
there are women, 

Women are prepared to take their 
place in the next war on a bigger scale 
than ever, says Maj. Julia Stimson, head 
of the army nurse corps and our only 
woman major. She was commfssioned 
by special act of congress. The next 
war, she declares, will see several times 
the 22,000 women nurses that the World 
war saw. 

Because of her aid in providing a 





federal prison for women, and better- 
ing women’s lot behind bars generally, 
Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, assistant attor- 
ney-general, has been awarded a medal 
by the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor. 


“One out of every three women in the 
United States drives her own car or 
knows how to operate one,” asserts P. 
L. F. Emerson, of Chicago. He says that 
accident statistics show that brunettes 
are far better drivers than blondes. 

Replying to a questionaire, 600 gir! 
students at the Southern University of 
California declared a minimum income 
of $250 a month necessary for any 
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Some Odd Greetings 


Some queer salutations greet Mrs. 
Florence Knapp, New York’s first wo- 
men secretary of state. Puzzled cor- 
respondents address her: 

“Dear Lady Secretary of State.” 

“Madame Secretary.” 

“Miss Secretary.” 

“My dear Secretary.” 

“Honorable Mrs. Secretary.” 

But the federal state department, a 
criterion in such matters, greets her 
with, “My dear Secretary Knapp.” 
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prospective husband. They want hus- 
bands “who are respectable without be- 
ing ‘goody-goody,’ and have a decorous 
attitude toward life and its recognized 
institutions.” 


Mrs. Agnes MacFeat is the first wo- 
man to be listed in the foreign diplo- 
matic corps in this country. She is sec- 
ond secretary of the Irish Free State 
legation at Washington. 


Gov. Nellie Ross of Wyo. and Mrs. 
Trinkle, wife of Virginia’s governor, 
were among the first women allowed 
aboard the naval dirigible Shenandoah. 

When Harry Armand, Negro, was 
electrocuted at the Kentucky state peni- 
tentiary, two daughters of his victim 
were present—Miss Ethelyn Witetn and 
Mrs. Leah Cash—in addition to two 
other women. 

An organization of San Francisco 
women is building a 12-story building in 
that city to house their activities. 

Mrs. Laurence Durkee, wife of a far- 
mer, drove the chemical truck of the 
West Peabody, Mass., volunteer fire de- 
partment to two blazes recently. 

Female smugglers of liquor, tobacco 
and jewels are so numerous that the 
Canadian authorities have abandoned 
the “honor system” for women and will 
hereafter subject them to search by wo- 
men inspectors at all border points. 

“We women paint and powder, but 
we have some gray matter left,” com- 
ments Mrs. Bessie Brueggeman, chair- 
man of the U. S. employees’ cgmpensa- 
tion commission. “But we are not as 
impractical as we are painted, and for 
all the pun it is the truth. We have 
shown men in the last few years that 
we can assume places beside them in 
the realms they have ruled so long, and 
we are beside them to stay. The world 
needs women’s work and it is beginning 
to get a little of it.”. 
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World's Store of Precious Gems 


Dr. George F. Kuntz, authority on 
precious stones, has recently completed 
qa survey of the world’s store of gems. 
He says there are tons of diamonds and 
millions and millions of dollars worth 
of emeralds, rubies and sapphires in the 
world. The emerald was the earliest 
known of the precious stones. There 
was a gem market in Babylon, 4000 B. C., 
and there they dealt in emeralds and 
semi-precious stones. 

The world has never run short on its 
supply of emeralds. The principal sup- 
ply now comes from the mines of the 
ancient Incas in Colombia. During the 
past two years, says this authority, a 
great stock of emeralds was gradually 
accumulated and sold to French jewel- 
ers who distributed them throughout 
the world. The emerald trade has shift- 
ed through the centuries from Babylon 
to Alexandria, then to Athens, to Con- 
stantinople, to Augsburg, to London, to 
Paris and to New York. 

Rubies are found only in the Far 
Orient. The finest rubies are those of 
Mogok, in Upper Burma. There are 
other mines near Mandalay, in the prov- 
inces of Chantabun and Krat, and in 











Kisses are poison, the scientists say. These 
lovers have just suddenly remembered all 
they have heard about those awful mi- 
crobes.—London Opinion. 








Siam. The Burma mines have been 
worked for centuries and produce the 
rarest gems. Dr. Kuntz estimates their 
output in the past 35 years to be worth 
more than $12,000,000. 

Both Siam and Burma produce sap- 
phires, but the Siamese sapphires are 
far superior. Siam is the greatest sap- 
phire producing country in the world 
and more than half the annual find 
comes from the Bo-Pie-Rin mines there. 
Australia has valuable Anakie sapphire 
fields, but the mines in Fergus Co., 
Montana, are more productive. In the 
20 years that they have been operated 
gems to the value of $4,000,000 have 
been put on the market from them. 
There are also rich sapphire fields in 
Ceylon. 

The mining of emeralds, rubies and 
sapphires the world over has given the 
world an amazing quantity of precious 
gems. But, according to Dr. Kuntz, it 
is the diamond that has swollen the 








world’s store of gems to startling di- 


mensions. He estimates that the dia- 
mond represents four or five times the 
value of all other gems found. No-one 
knows when the diamond was first dis- 
covered, but India was its original home 
as a gem. From there is drifted to Rome 
and to the Orient with the extension 
of trade. About 1730 diamonds were 
discovered in Brazil and a great “dia- 
mond rush” started. Since then one of 
the three great diamond fields of the 
world has developed there. The many 
mines that have been developed in 
South Africa show it to be the great 
diamond bonanza of the world. 

South African diamonds constitute 
more than 90 per cent of the world’s 
supply. Since their discovery in 1867 
they have yielded over 90,000,000 carats. 
Diamonds are also found in the Belgian 
Congo, in British Guiana and a small 
mine is worked in Arkansas. Dr. Kuntz’s 
estimate of the production of the vari- 
ous diamond fields is as follows: India, 
2,000,000 carats; Brazil, 15,000,000 car- 
ats; South Africa, 90,000,000 carats; 
Southwest Africa, 5,000,000; Congo, 1,- 
200,000; Angola, 260,000; British Gui- 
ana, 200,000; scattering, 150,000. The 
diamonds of the world, he says, prob- 
ably represent a value of $5,000,000,000. 

In comparison with this he points out 
that the amount of gold actually accu- 
mulated is hkely to be somewhat less 
than $8,000,000,000. He claims that the 
United States consumes 50 per cent 
more diamonds and precious stones 
than all the rest of the world. For the 
year 1923, he says there was sold in this 
country jewelry to the value of more 
than $450,000,000. 





MANY GERMAN DOGS WORK 


In Germany there are many dogs of all 
descriptions. Big dogs, little dogs, long- 
legged police dogs, legless dachshunds and 
others go to make up the 4,000,000,\dogs in 
that country—one to every 15 persons. 
Over three-fourths of these dogs live in 
the country or rural districts where they 
perform duties enough to earn their daily 
bread. The German dog tax is high and 
large sums are paid for licenses. There are 
over 5000 dogs in the military and police 
services and they all must work hard for 
their living. 





MAN AND HORSE SPEEDS 


Not long ago a 19-year-old youth—Frank 
Hussey by name—set a new world mark 
by running 100 yards in nine and three- 
fifths seconds. This means that he attained 
a speed of 0.355 miles per minute. 

But such a burst of speed in man is only 
evident for short distances. A horse can 
run nearly twice as fast. Man-o’-War, for 
instance, ran one and three-eighths miles 
at a speed of 0.615 miles per minute. 
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and Picoting. Attachment with instruc- 
tions, New High Grade Patent 1924 
ae on any machine. Testime: 


flemstitchin 


Embroidery Needle Free. P, F CO., COHOES, N.Y. 





the magic Mending Fluid that has 
lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women. Better than sewing. All 
kinds of wearing apparel, hosiery, 
linens, etc., neatly and permanent- 
ly repaired. Can be washed, boil- 
ed, and ironed—things mended 
AGENTS with MENDWELL stay mend- 
quick and easy seller. . ¢4. Simple instructions for otes 
Big profits, Write with each tube. Sent postpaid for 
for particulars. 50c or 3 tubes for $1.00. 


The Mendwell Co., Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


A Callouses 


te Callouses, Bunions yield at once tothe wonder- 
ful medication in this thin, comfortabie plaster. You 
walk, play, dance in comfort. No more nagging foot 

pains; no dangerous applications ofacidsand poisons. 
Dissolves Instantly 
Absorbs all hard without injury to 
healthy flesh. Antiseptic. Healing. Big spool, 60 


square inches, lasts most families year or more. 
$1 and if not satisfied after trying, get full refund. 

















READING for the WHOLE FAMILY 


Collier’s, The National Weekly, famous for stories, noe 

and good reading; American Needlewoman, pre-em’ 

sewing and fancy work magazine; Farm & Fireside, oe 
everyone, with the old reliable Pathfinder, 

furn of entertaining and instructive reading 

that should be in 


every home. 
ALL FOUR ONE YEAR—128 BIG a 


Collier's Wee 

American N 3: 8 
Farm & Fireside % 0 
The Pathfinder SAVE 95 cts 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY 
IN WEAVING AT HOME. 
dl Cy) Seceenty te weave 
pets, etc., en 
UNION. Looms from rags. and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with a 
t sure to send for free loom book. 
tells all wea and ver tN 
fully low-priced, easily SSpursted leuten. 
288 Factory $t.. Boonville, N.Y. 














EARN LADIES’ 
yRIST WATCH 


wrist watch of latest design, 
6-yewel guaranteed movement, 

2S-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
‘with jewel tip. Send for only | 2 bores Menthe 
Nowa Gave. Sel) at 25 box. Watch given am 









Skin The Hair Root I 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 


Write today enclosing 3 stam We teach Beauty Culture. 
D. J. MAMLER, 338-A Park, Providence, ®. I. 


Rummage Sales MAKE $50 DAILY 


Offer Wonderful val . Wostareren., “WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS.” Dept. 170, 609 Division St. Chicago 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offes; next kodak film developed Sc. 2e 
cach. MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James Ave.. 
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How Morton Nelson, the middle-aged 
and somewhat homely proprietor of Nel- 
son’s barber shop, came to acquire so young 
and handsome a wife is relatively unimpor- 
tant. The fact that, like the fabled punkin- 
eating Peter, he had a wife and couldn’t 
keep her, must, however, be set forth in 
some detail. 

Shortly after their wedding, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson developed a mutual jealousy 
of outlandish proportions. In a moment of 
natural pride of possession, he had taken 
her into his barber shop and introduced 
her to the boys, but he instantly regretted 
his action. Something told him that an 
affinity was being nurtured before his very 
eyes between the handsome Mrs. Nelson 
and Victor Short, who, as Nelson’s tonso- 
rial first violin and concertmeister, held 
down the second chair from the cash reg- 
ister. 

Victor was young, good-looking and a 
devil among the women. He had admitted 
these qualifications to Nelson durirg, their 
periods of gossip on rainy days and dur- 
ing the dull weeks in January, while the 
tons of Christmas gift safety-razors were 
still in active use, to the detriment of the 
professional barber business. 

Victor Short was indeed smitten with 
Mrs. Nelson’s charms, and to induce regu- 
lar visits from that fair damsel he one day 
dropped to her a hint that the pretty young 
manicurist whom Nelson had installed in 
the shop looked good to the boss to a de- 
gree not justified by mere professional in- 
terest. There was no truth in the statement 
but the hint was enough for the jealous 
Mrs. Nelson. On one pretext or another she 
dropped into the barber shop with greater 
and greater frequency, and Victor Short 
made amorous hay irrespective of the ac- 
tions of the ‘sun. 

Things finally came along to the point 
where Short obtained Mrs. Nelson’s con- 
sent to getting a divorce and marrying him 
A third barber overheard the plot and as 
he himself termed it, wised up the husband. 
There was no outward trouble. Mrs. Nelson 
simply stopped coming to the barber shop. 
The next day Short received a note in her 
dainty handwriting. It read as follows: 
“Cheer up, Victor, and don’t forget me. 
Three months from today I shall come to 
you. Watch and wait for me. Mary.” 

For the next 92 days the boss barber and 
his chief assistant worked moodily side by 
side, each attending to his barborial knit- 
ting and holding no other than necessary 
converse. Nelson’s two hobbies in life had 
been his beautiful wife and his own patent 
hair-developer, which he claimed to be 
slowly bringing to the degree of absolute 
perfection. No-one saw Mrs. Nelson any 
more, and her whereabouts was a com- 
plete mystery. In any event, Nelson seemed 
to have more time and inclination than ever 
for his patent hair-restorer. His experi- 
ments with it, with himself as the subject, 
kept him in the shop every night for hours 
after the regular closing-up time, 

Three months to a day from the time 
Victor Short had received the note from 
Mrs. Nelson, a taxicab drove up to the curb 
and the chauffeur alighted and signaled to 
Nelson. The latter threw open the barber- 
shop door with a flourish. “You wanted 
my wife; now you may have her,” he said 
to Short, simply. “Step outside.” 

Wonderingly, Victor Short and the other 
barbers followed Nelson to the curb. A 


’ fast-gathering crowd scented excitement. 


“Step out, Mary,” commanded Nelson, 
throwing open the carriage door. 

Mrs. Nélson stepped out of the taxi back- 
ward. Then, bursting into a fit of hysteri- 
cal weeping, she turned to the crowd, which 


fell back with exclamations of astonish- 
ment and horror. A heavy beard covered 
the woman’s face and descended to her 
waist line. 


. * * * * 


The city rang with the news of Morton 
Nelson’s brutal revenge on his lovely bride. 
The newspapers printed before-and-after 
pictures.of the unfortunate woman. She 
herself, in column interviews, told in detail 
how her husband had forced her to write 
the note to Short and had kept her a close 
prisoner in their home for three whole 
months, daily applying to her face the pow- 
erful hair-grower, which had so fatally 
transformed her natural beauty into un- 
natural hideousness. 

Some there were who justified Nelson’s 
cruel punishment of his fickle wife. But 
the great majority subjectel him to both 
public and private execration. His barber- 
ing business for a short time fell away to 
infinitesimal proportions. He was almost 
universally shunned by his former asso- 
ciates. 

Mrs. Nelson obtained much sympathy 
but little companionship. Not many per- 
sons cared for the conspicuousness which 











China seems very remote from Norway 
but here we have honest-to-goodness Celes- 
tial decorations on a Norwegian church. 
Explain that if you can; the Norwegians 
can’t. The National eri i, oo Society 
calls attention to the fact that this old 
wooden “stavekirker” near Bergen has an 
opening known as the leper’s window where 
a leper, standing outside, could take part 
in the service. 








was necessarily attendant upon her society. 
Victor Short was the exception. He rather 
surprised himself and his friends by rising 
to hitherto unattained moral heights. He 
had been the cause of her misfortune, and 
his counsel and his society were hers dur- 
ing the first trying days that followed. 
He it was who advanced the brilliant sug- 
gestion that she obtain a court order per- 
mitting her to wear trousers instead of 
skirts, in order to save herself perpetual 
embarrassment. “She looked with ‘favor on 
the Dr. Mary Walker idea, and would un- 
doubtedly ‘have carried it into execution 
had not a sudden turn of events made such 
a course seem inadvisable. 

The developments were two in number. 
The first was the flocking to town of the 
circus and vaudeville representatives. Bar- 
num and Bailey outbid the others and duly 
installed Mrs. Nelson with the rest of their 
sideshow freaks at the comfortable salary 
of $1000 a week. 

The second was the tremendous demand 
which at once developed for Nelson’s pat- 
ent hair-grower. A whole lot of people, it 
became apparent, had long been looking 
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for just such an article. Wherever the story 
went, wherever Mrs. Nelson traveled on 
her circus tour, there went the advertise- 
ment of the Nelson hair-grower. A famous 
multi-millionaire whose bald pate had long 
been the subject of “newspaper jest heard 
of it, sent for a dozen bottles, grew a new 
head of hair and returned to Nelson a check 
for $10,000 and a signed testimonial. Ne!|- 
son built a factory and at $5 a bottle raked 
in fabulous sums. 


Thus both Mr. and Mrs. Nelson went into 
the inevitable divorce campaign with quan- 
tities of money and the best legal talent 
at their command. Mrs. Nelson retained 
one of the biggest. law firms in the coun- 
try. Mr. Nelson secured a combination of 
legal ability and extraordinary prominence 
by entrusting his case to a former attor- 
ney-general of the United States. It was a 
terrific legal battle, and lasted until the 
attorneys were collectively persuaded that 
neither side had-much money left. Then 
it was decided quickly. 


Nelson sued for desertion. Mrs. Nelson 
counter-charged cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment. Mrs. Nelson would probably have 
won, only she happened to turn her face 
toward the judge while he was trying to 
make up his mind. He gave the decree to 
Nelson. 


Two months later the former Mrs. Nelson 
and Victor Short were united in marriage. 
Then another strange thing happened. Al- 
though Short worked at his accustomed 
barber chair, Mrs. Short, to all intents and 
purposes, disappeared from the face of the 
earth.- From the very day of her second 
wedding, and for a long time thereafter, no- 
one knew of her whereabouts. Curious 
callers at the Short home were informed 
that she had gone away. Yet it was known 
that she had absolutely and finally given 
up her circus career. Short had taken the 
pains to inform everyone of that particu- 
lar proviso in their marriage agreement. 


Oddly enough, Morton Nelson displayed 
no animosity whatever toward Short, and 
had insisted upon his remaining in his old 
position. According to the rainy-day dope 
interchange between the other barbers, 
Nelson probably figured that his own re- 
venge had been complete when Short mar- 
ried Mrs. Nelson. To be married to Mrs. 
Nelson was punishment enough for any 
man, in the eyes of her first husband. And 
so Short not only remained in Nelson’s 
employ but their relations were genuinely 
cordial and intimate. 


Just three months to a day from the 
date of her second marriage, Mrs. Short 
walked into Nelson’s barber shop. Short 
advanced toward her and proudly threw 
back the heavy veil. which covered her 
features. Morton Nelson and the other 
barbers gasped with astonishment. Her 
beard had utterly disappeared. Her face 
was as clear, pink and pretty as a baby’s. 


If the new turn of events caused chagrin 
or anguish to Morton Nelson, he did not 
show it. With amazing generosity, consid- 
ering that his own bit of masterful work- 
manship had been so completely undone, 
he was the first to extend congratulations 
to Victor Short upon his clever handiwork. 

Once more Mrs, Short flashed into striped- 
pole society. Once again the papers carried 
her story, this time with before, after and 
subsequent pictures. That little shaver, 
Victor Short, was not at-all adverse to tell- 
ing how he had worked the miracle. He, 
too, was inventive. While Morton Nelson 
was perfecting a resistless hair-grower, 
Short was working upon an unconquerable 
hair-destroyer. This time a willing pris- 
oner, Mrs. Short had remained in her rooms 
for three months, undergoing daily treat- 
ments at her second husband’s hands. At 
the end of that period, her beard had com- 
pletely disappeared and her complexion 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Nickname—“Flickertail” or “Sioux.” 
Motto—“Liberty and Union, One and In- 
separable Now and Forever.” 

State flower—Wild Prairie rose (chosen 
by legislature). 

\rea—70,837 sq. mi. (16th in rank). 

Population—680,000 (36th in rank). 

Percentage of illiteracy—2.1. 

Settled—1780. 

Entered union—1889. 

Capital—Bismarck; pop. 7000. 

Government—Legislature consists of a 
senate of 49 members and a house of rep- 
resentatives of 113 members. Represented 
at Washington by two senators and three 
representatives, 

Governor—A. G. Sorlie, Rep. Term two 
yrs.; salary $5000. 

Products—Wheat, rye, barley, corn, flax, 
cereals, fruit, livestock and coal. 

Politics—In 1924 presidential election Re- 
publicans polled 94,816 votes, Democrats 
13,830 and Third Party 87,733; electoral vote 
was Republican, five. ; 








made those of ordinary beauties look like 
pieces of sandpaper. 


Naturally, there came a tide of wealth 
for Victor Short. Mrs. Short’s latest pic- 
ture went into his newspaper advertise- 
ments everywhere. Short built a factory 
alongside of Nelson’s hair-restorer plant 
and manufactured his hair-killer by the 
wholesale. Nelson generously gave him 
many valuable business pointers, and the 
two establishments used the same spur 
track for their carload shipments. 


Both maintained models in the down- 
town store windows, demonstrating just 
what their marvelous preparations would 
accomplish. At the end of every three 
months they exchanged models and start- 
ed in over again. 


\ Chicago man of wealth, leisure, looks 
and unrighteous proclivities spied Mrs. 
Short’s picture in the newspapers one day 
and decided that he could not live without 
her. He moved to her fair city and soon 
it was all over but the divorcee. One day 
Short came home to find his handsome 
spouse missing. In a little note on the din- 
ing-room table, she justified her actions 
by saying that Short himself had first got- 
ten her into the habit of changing hus- 
bands. Short remarked afterward that fhis 
seemed like rubbing it in. After a reason- 
able residence at Reno, Mrs. Short secured 
her second divorce and married the Chicago 
man, and they lived happily for some little 
time, 


\s for Nelson and Short, they realized 


that they had both the invincible force | 


and the immovable post of the hair propo- 
ition. Nelson could grow hair on a Mexi- 
can hairless dog, while Short’s preparations 
would remove anything that was not nail- 
ed down. Therefore they decided to go 
nto partnership, and with the economies 
thus effected, they began to quietly but 
surely annex all the money in the United 
States, being indeed held responsible by 
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some for the pronounced scarcity of mon 
in the great financial centers. . 

They feel that they owe their wealth and 
prominence to their former wife, whose 
enlarged picture is conspicuously hung in 
their palatial main offices, and to the curi- 
ous they speak very highly of her. 





GOOD YEAR FOR EXECUTIONER 
Fourteen executions at Sing Sing prison 
this year have netted John Hulbert $2100 
in addition to his salary as electrician at 
that place. He gets extra pay for throwing 
the switch that sends condemned persons 
to their death. Last year nine executions 


pants, 
for only 06.95 a pair; 3 » $11 
and 
your own profit in « 
SEND NO MONEY-—FREE SAMPLES! 
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Make $100.00 a week and up, ling 
our — mae te-mseoane aeboed 
cuits, direct te wearer. Biggest values— 
Dositively sell on sight. Biggest commis- 
sions paid in advance. We attend tode.- 
very and collections. 6x9 swatch sam- 


D'es—over 100 styles all one furnished 
FREE. Part or full time men write at once. 


WZ, Gibson, IGerd 62 W.Harrisop St,, Dept.4.519 Chicago 





only netted him $750 in fees. 


ful samples and sales gut But act 
$10 the first Write 





WHERE THE TEST COMES 
Most any old duck can float— 

And drift along and dream— 
But it takes a regular live one 

To swim against the stream. 


Sick eee te THE MUTCHING PANTS Co” 
Dept. ggg, 316 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Offices: Monadnock Block, Chicago; 682 F St. W 


PATENTS MILO STEVENS CO. «=*‘zsz:h¢ 


Free Patent Booklet, Trademarks, C copyrights 
ashingten, D. C. 


























STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 


is FREE! 


Dept. 19 





Absolutely: 
F'REE! 


time, should you neglect to obtain this 
unique and sensational book on “The 
Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental 
contents of this most modern scienti- 
fic revelation will amaze, startle and 
enlighten you—it will open your eyes! 
There is no obligation, Remember it 


A Sensational 


Revelation . 


Scientific Expose Which Clears Up All Mystery 
and Convinces the Most Skeptical 
Quickest, Shortest, Surest and Most Positive Road to Regeneration ! 
This Unique Elucidation Is ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


There was a time when ignorance was in the saddle and people 
secretly, quietly and privately suffered untold hardships and misery 
Poor folks, they had no choice. The Modern Science of Health 
Promotion was then only slowly beginning to illuminate the darkness. 
Today, it is Supreme! 


No longer do people foolishly remain old-fashioned and permit 
misery and suffering to darken and extinguish the joys, and grati- 
fications of life, and rob them of the good things which others enjoy. 
Now they turn to “The Modern Science for the Promotion and 
Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy,” and become re- 
born, recreated and rehabilitated. It reveals the modern magic of 
Strongfortism. 


They have appealed to Strongfortism and Strongfortism has an- 
swered the call and extended the hand of friendship to the suffering. 


Complete Rejuvenation! 


Strongfortism has lifted thousands of weak, ailing, impotent and 
discouraged men out of the bog of hopelessness and despair and has 
renewed their vitality, ambition and flagging powers—it has restored 
them to perfect specimens of Manhood! : 


Regarless of what your ailment now is or may have been, Strong- 
fortism will make you fit for the tasks vigorous men enjoy tackling. 


Therefore,*I say to you: Brace up, man! There is hope for you. 
You can become a real He-Man again and redeem yourself in the eyes 
of your life’s companion and command the respect of the rest of 


the world. 
Stop Fooling! 


You may fool yourself but you can’t fool anyone else, especially 
women. The virile, healthy, muscular man, never fears the opposite 
sex. He so radiates health, strength, bubbling vitality, youth vim 
and vigor that they virtualJy become irresistibly fascinated and 
hypnotized by his mere presence. 


FREE CONFIDENTIAL CONSULTATION 


© Mr. Lionel Strongfort 
Dept. 19, Newark. N. J. 
Please send me absolutely free enlightenment on the Pro- 
8 motion and Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental 
& Energy. I enclose a ten cent piece (1 dime) to help cover 
&§ postage and have marked (X) before the subjects in which 
g I am most interested. 
. : a ...Colds ... Increased «+» Weak Heart 
You will miss the “thrill’ of a life- g ...Catarrh Height .».Manhood 
-.- Asthma ..-Pimples Restored — 
i ..-Hay Fever .-. Insomnia -..Poor Circulation 
8 ...Headache ... [Impotency ~-- Vital Losses 
8... ay ...Short Wind o6 “pome Geeteas 
” ... Rupture ..-Constipation ---Lung Troubles 
Energy. The : ... Lumbago .. .- Indigestion «+» Muscular 
-»-Flat Chest ..- Nervousness Development 
5S |... Youthful ..- Rheumatism o+-Great 
i Errors -+.Weak Eyes Strength 
t 
& Name ...... antcdiaitinastticcahe oeeeescccccocsccccececese 
a 
LIONEL STRONGFORT ABC waccces eocccccooce Occupation... csccccccccsseceecsces 
Physical and Health Specialist for Over 25 Years ; DE dete cabenls<hipetsdhcekeshedouaes aseagaees 
Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 8 city oc ccceececceceeseesees TE Bore 
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Cured His Rupture © 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several. years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I got hold of something tyat 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned, al- 
though I'am doing hard work as a carpenter. 
There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find @ 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Eugene M,. Pullen, Carpenter, 1-M 
Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others 
who are ruptured—you may save a life or at 
least stop the misery of rupture and the worry 
and danger of an operation. 


Some Popular Clubs 


Am. Neediewoman $1 10 McCall's $1 60 
Farm & Fireside, 2yrs. 7 *« The Pathfinder * 
The Pathfinder People’s Home Jour. $1.50 
Farm & Fireside, 2yrs. $1 75 The Pathfinder 

6m. pennenes Form & toh 2yrs. *-$1. 15 
The Pathfinder LA ag Sho 

People’s Home Jour. $1 75 aig tae eee ae $1. 25 


Am. Neediewoman 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. Farm & Fireside, 2yrs. 
The Pathfinder 


The Pathfinder 


SPECIAL Add $1 to any club price and get Pathfinder 3 yrs. 
Above subscriptions for 1 yr. unless otherwise noted. 


These prices not good outside the 48 states. 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 






































GUARANTEED WATCH Sowetey Catt 
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. Uppcialeale price oaly $2. .29.Send no 
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Ryeomcearias 1632 Clifton Park, Dep't 103 Chieage 


DISTRIBUTORS | 


to handle Electric Cooker & Baker retailing for 

and operating on an entirely new and revo- 
lutionary principal for ONE CENT per hour. At- 
tractive proposition. Send for full particulars. 


MARVEL ELECTRIC COOKER COMPANY 
1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS—$11.80 Daily in Advance 


(send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery. 
57 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed seven months. School and 
early fall line now ready. No capital or experience re- 
quired. You simply take orders, we deliver and collect (or 
= can deliver, suit yourself). Credit — PAY YOU 

AILY, monthly bonus besides. We furnish samples. 
Spe mow és. _Macechee Textile Co., $2.24911,Cincinnati,O. 





























bs ‘I Need Branch Managers 


LIGHTNING WONDERFUL NEW ELECTRO 
charges discharged batteries 


+ =} 
( ne Rg ER Be 


Ehminstes 
Dissolves sulphation. World has waited half a 
tury for this invention. One gallon, retails $10.00, 
Lightning 


‘ 
‘ GS free to agcats, Battery Co, St. Paul, Minn. 
full or part time. 
Men, Women Marvelous new 
Washing Crystal seven times better than 
soap! Makes housework easy. 100% 


Profit every sale! Unlimited demand. For big income write 


CLEVO CLEAN, A-226 F St., BOSTON, MASS. 


$ 1 L123 4 Denton’s Profit 


tcl ONE WEEK 


Saree. < Stie' hc WHIT Men cé. vColumbus, Mind:. Box 208 


AGENTS s:: FREE 227° 
Our CASE. 
Toilet articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 


La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO. 
HERE’S A NEW ONE © ay | — seventh Hang Giesnee 


‘stains instantly. r 
Sample Free. Bestever Pred Ge neh Irving Park Chicago 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 
oe —- for pot ons ya leaks in al 

nsi mple package free re 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N 


NEW PLAN FOR AGENTS 


Goods supplied on credit. Big line. Fine outfit free. No mone’ 
meeded. Write quick. Blair Laboratories Dpt. 52. Lynchburg Va. 
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— Our Health = 


Two cases of leprosy were recently 
discovered in a Newark, N. J., school 
with an enrolment of over 1000 pupils. 
Hale and Frank George, 13 and 11, were 
isolated as soon as tests definitely show- 
ed they suffered from the dread “living 
death.” The examiners found the broth- 
ers suffering from different kinds of 
leprosy. Frank had the most virulent 
form—nodular leprosy—and Hale had 
a mixed form: Their younger brothers 
and sisters, however, were found to be 
free of it, as were their parents. The 
boys came to this country from Ber- 
muda six years ago. Medical authori- 
ties claimed that the danger to the other 
pupils who had been in contact with the 
boys was slight and every precaution 
has been taken to prevent contagion. 











Swimming is a healthful exercize, but 
according to Hygeia, swimming pools 
and bathing beaches are not always 
healthful places. Both the swimmer and 
the swimming pool management, says 
this authority, must take certain pre- 
cautions if the pool is to be made a safe 
place for swimmers. After investigat- 
ing the hygiene of swimming a commit- 
tee of specialists of the American Medi- 
cal Association recommends that suit- 
able notices be placed in all swimming 
pools and bathing places warning peo- 
ple with colds, head infections, running 
noses or ears, or catarrh that swimming 
or diving tends to force such infections 
into the sinuses, or air spaces within 
the bones of the head, and that infect- 
ions in such places may be serious, if 
not fatal. 

The committee particularly warns 
against breathing-in when the head is 
more or less under the water, diving 
feet first with the nostrils open and 
blowing the nose, coughing or spitting 
in the water. It suggests that oiled 
wool or some other effective materials 
be used to plug the external ear so that 
contaminated water may not-enter and 
set up inflammation of the-tubes. Ex- 
perience, the committee says, has shown 
that ane alain of the — 
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‘of the body on bathing in cold water 


and exposure of the body to the breezes 
while sitting in a wet bathing suit make 
one more likely to develop infection, 
In view of this it suggests that a time 
limit of 45 minutes to one hour be plac- 
ed on bathing in swimming pools etc. 
This, it claims, will also tend to lower 
the number of bathers using the pool 
over a given period. 


This is the season of the year when 
picnickers, campers, hikets and swim- 
mers are likely to be stung by the 
naughty bee. The reason a bee sting 
hurts is because it drives a small quan- 
tity of formic acid into the flesh. It is 
a wise plan to carry a small bottle of 
household ammonia on all such trips 
to use in case someone collides with 
Mr. Bee. Ordinary ammonia neutrali- 
zes the formic acid left by the bee. If 
it is applied to the surface immediately 
after the sting, the pain will disappear. 


Persons who are susceptible to autum- 
nal hay fever caused by ragweeds in 
mid-August are warned of the approach- 
ing season of the pollination of these 
weeds and are advised to begin treat- 
ment at once. .The preventive treat- 
ment consists of 15 to 20 doses of the 
extract of the pollen to which the vic- 
tim is sensitive, and should terminate 
before the beginning of the hay fever 
season. Besides the treatments there 
are other precautions hay fever subjects 
should observe. 





HIGHBROW SLANG 


See if you can figure out these expres- 
sions. If so, you should be ashamed of 
yourself! 

1—Cease masticating the fabric. 

2—Torrid canines! 

3—It is the feline facial hirsute adorn- 
ments. 

4—Atta young male of the species “homo 
sapiens.” 

5—I will announce to the third planetary 
satelite of the sun. 

6—It is the small, succulent fruit.—Sci- 
ence and Invention. 





In a burglar’s kit was found a book of 
etiquette with the page turned down on 
“How to Enter a Drawing-room.”—Boston 
Transcript. 














Diving Drill Uncovers An Old Wreck — 


A part of the regular drill at the naval 
training station at Newport, R. L, is a 
course in deep-sea diving. These ama- 
teur divers meet with interesting ad- 
ventures in descending to the bottom 
of Narragansett bay. Frequently they 
amuse themselves by catching fish for 
their daily menu. Recently while hunt- 
ing for fish one of the student divers 
happened upon the remains of an an- 
cient Spanish ship. It was submerged 
in the mud to the gunwales but still in 
a fair state of preservation, considernig 
the time it has been under water. 

The stern was buried in mud and 
shells but the bow was well above the 
bottom of the bay. The crumbling deck 
was hidden under many feet of ooze 
but the cabin entrance was easily found. 
The divers discovered and raised six 
small bronze cannon deeply pitted by 
the salt water. Several iron pikeheads 


badly corroded, two bronze vases and 
a half dozen bottles of wine bearing the 
“seal of the King of Spain and the date 
1640 were brought up. All the wine had 
undergone a sea change and was un- 
palatable (to the sorrow of the divers). 

Further exploration of the old ship 
was decided unsafe. Torpedoes were 
placed under its bow and the wreck de- 
stroyed. Although there is no record 
of any vessel having been sunk at the 
entrance to Narragansett bay officers 
at the training station who carefully 
examined the relics from the mysteri- 
ous wreck decided the ship was a Span- 
ish privateer. They think she was cruis- 
ing in New England waters during 
Queen Anne’s war (1702-1704), between 
the French and English in America as 
a result of the Spanish succession, and 
was sent to the bottom by an English 
vessel while under full sail for Newport 
harbor. 
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it was at Hannibal, Mo., that Tom 
Sawyer, Huck Finn and other boy fig- 
ures in Mark Twain’s works were wont 
to play. At the base of the very hill 
where the gang turned “pirates” will 
rise a Statue to its two immortal lead- 
ers —Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. The statue is the gift to the city 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Mahan, local 
residents. It is one of the few memo- 
rials of its kind and is the work of 
Frederick Hibbard, Chicago sculptor. 











Huck and Tom in Bronze 


Tom is represented as taking leave of 
Huck on one of his memorable adven- 
tures. The figures are of bronze and 
will stand on a pedestal of red Missouri 
granite at the foot of Holliday hill, 
which Mr. Clemens referred to in his 
stories as “Cardiff hill.” It was Mr. 
and Mrs. Mahan who purchased and 
presented to Hannibal Mark Twain’s 
boyhood home. 


The nine greatest figures in American 
history, according to Prof. Myers of 
Princeton, follow in order: Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Cool- 
idge, Chief Justice Marshall, Harriet 
Keecher Stowe, Charlotte Cushman and 
Asa Gray. 


Recause 78 per cent of the people of 
Portugal can’t read, book sales in that 
country are very few. Besides, books 
ure sO expensive to the average person 
there that only the wealthy can afford 
to buy them. 


The story is not the would-be author’s 
only difficulties. He must produce neat 
and easily read typewritten “copy.” 
Here are some facts and figures which 
may come in handy for the typist: 

The average number of words on a 
writing line of standard length is 12. 
This is figured on the basis of the 70 
scale, pica spacing, 10 to the inch. 

The average number of lines on a full 
'ypewritten page of writing is 26. 

This computation gives 312 words 
‘o the page. Deductions for short lines 
will-reduce this to 300 words or less. 

Taking 60 words a minute as the av- 
crage speed for straight copying, it is 
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customary to figure five minutes per 
page in copying work. 

The legal cap figures are as follows: 


Words per line, 11. Lines per page, 29. 


Words per page (with deductions for 
short lines), 300. 

Time allotted per page on the basis 
of 60 words per minute, five minutes. 


STANDARDIZING FICTION 


How much simpler it would he to have a 
standard set of regulations for authors 
whereby they could use key numbers and 
thereby give their readers a description of 
their heroines without wading through the 
old familiar stuff about azure eyes, tempt- 
ing lips and so forth, suggests Country 
Gentleman. This table is given in the 
hope of making lighter the load of writers 
and readers. It goes like this: 

Eyes (a); like twin pools, 1; hazel, 2; 
fringed with long lashes, 3; chestnut, 4; 
black, 5; black as night, 6; brown, 7; blue, 
8; heavenly blue, 9; gray, 10. 

Lips (b); cherry red, 1; luscious, 2; kiss- 
able, 3; pouting, 4. 

Nose (c); delicately chiseled, 1; tilted, 2; 
saucy, 3. 

Neck (d); columnlike, 1; rising like a 
lily, 2. 

Shoulders (e); bare, 1; 
satiny, 3; marble white, 4 

Legs (f); common to fair light, 1; med- 
ium and mixed, 2; best heavies, 3; delicately 
curved, 4; deliciously curved, 5; symmetri- 
cal, 6. Note: By using this table the author 
could say: “At that moment Janice entered 
the room, (a-6; b-4; c-2; d-2; e-1; f-2.)” 





gleaming, 2; 





ABUSES OF FRANKING 

There is no feature of public service so 
abused as the franking feature. Members 
of congress, particularly of the senate, 
transport thousands of tons of campaign 
speeches and other political documents each 
year into their respective states and dis- 
tricts intended to serve selfish purposes 
only, and the postage payers of the country 
not only meet the expense of this enormous 
burden of free mail, but are expected to 
make the department self-sustaining over 
and above the same burden. 

Not only are thousands of tons of franked 
speeches transported at the public’s ex- 
pense, but the taxpayers are called upon to 
pay for the printing, paper, containers and 
the preparation of the same for the mails. 
There are thousands of tons of documents, 
99 per cent, of which are never opened, 
franked out of the Washington departments 
each year at the expense of the postage 
payers for transportation, and at the ex- 
pense of the federal taxpayers for paper 
and printing.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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ALLIED MONUMENT COMPANIES 
1001 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga 








NOJOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Ratan al Kar“ ~~ acheggden’ age 





P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Ine.) 
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U.S. Government Jobs 


$1140 to $3300 Year 


-_—_——_— — «= =. 

MEN—WOMEN, 18 Up es Franklin Institute 
Dept. G-! 

Rochester, N. Y 


Common 4 Gentlemen: Kindly send me, 
cufficlont a at once, and entirely without 

m) charge, list of U. 8. Government 

big paid positions now obtain- 
Advise me also regarding the 
. hours, work, vacation and 
y, tell me how I can get a position, send- 
om —_ me also fre sample examination coach- 
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Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not obtainable 
Woman's Home Compa'n $2.55 Christian Herald $2.25 
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People's Home Journai °2-O0 | Normal instructor $9 5 
The Pathfinder =~ eee 

Woman’ Home Comp'aa 3.10 Seepl’s ewe . pony 93.25 
The Pathfinder The — 








Tut's ompnn 999) | nec nace 54.15 
dawn Mendwonan 5.35; | voces tone Coen 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 2 40 


Add $1 to any club and Pathfinder 3 years. 
All subscriptions are for one a os otherwise indicated. 


These prices not good caaenae the 48 states. 


Clip this advertisement, check the club you wish 
and mali with remittance; letter writing is unnecessary. 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington,D.C. 
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Week furnish auto and expenses to in- 
Pay $ 4 ‘anauee ane Soap and Washing 
Co., Dept. A34, Chippewa 
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Sowritesan enthusiastic,grate- 
ful customer. “Worth —» 4 
than a farm,” says another. In 

like manner testify over 100,000 
people who have worn it. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes 
OR 


Wear it30 Days Free at Our Expense 
Does away with thestrain and pain of standing and 
one abdomen; ctraightens and otrengthens ¢ the 
4 Sree eres ing shoulders; ee ge oo be 
constipation, after effects of Flu, Comfortable, ouay 65 wees 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition.: 


HOWARD RASH, Nataral Brace 
a10 Hash Building Pre BALINA rt 





Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for one 5 three 

3 re- 


a number who were terribly 
even , some of them seventy 
ty years old, and the results were the same 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheums- 
value my improved 

its remarkable 
: i; ont mail your name 
it tees to try. After 
t has proven itself to be 
long - looked getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, y send a price of 
it. One Dollar, 1 do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
I Why suffer any longer, when 
‘ered you free. Don't delay. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr . Jackson is responsible. Above statement truc. 








This Wonderful Magazine 


brings each month a wealth of 
new and novel fancy needlework. 
Embroidery, crocheting, knit- 
ting, tatting, plain and fancy 
sewing are provided for in the 
Program of this all-inclusive 
needlework e. Applique, 
cross-stitch and all popular 
trends in needlework are in- 
terpreted for its readers. Fully 
illustrated, carefully edited and 
with complete working direc- 
tions, every article described 
can be easily worked, even by 
the beginner. A_ perforated- 
stamped - and - transfer Ba eg 
service is ready for 

We will send American Neediewoman and Pathfinder both 
one year and Farm and Fireside two years for only $1.10. 
Here are some clubs:— 











Am. peetiememen $2.35 Womerre Bom ome Comp. $2.50 


Christian H 
The Pathfader The Patninder 


People's H Meme Jour F75 | Seem S175 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. Farm & Elvseide, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


New Patented Double Life Shirt 


putting $50 to $85 weekly into agents’ pockets. Are you 
getting your share? Every shirt guaranteed to outwear ordi- 
nary shirts. Cost no more. Finest materials. Ironclad 
guarantee. Quick sales. Lines limited. Write for yours 

quick. Dept.466,WALTON-DUPLEX CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PAT E Ry T TRADEMARKS—Write for our 
ae OF INVENTION 

and free Guide Books 

hefore disclosing inventions. “- -. easier sketch and descrip- 


tion of your invention for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms 
abie. Victor 3. Evans & Co., 650 Ninth. Washingten. D.C. 


RHEUMATISM CAN BE CURED 


Leara the secret from our newly bound book. We have no drugs 
oe medicines to sell. Sead only ten cents today for your copy. 
WEALTH PROMOTION LABORATORIES, NEWTON CENTRE DISTRICT, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Radio News 


After months of experiment with 
radio sending and receiving apparatus 
on airplanes the noise of the motor has 
been .entirely eliminated, as well as 
noises from ignition. The new night air 
mail planes flying between New York 
and Chicago are to be fitted out with 
approved receiving and sending equip- 
ment, 


And now we have the first polar radio 
wedding. Feodor Panyagan and Eudo- 
xie Koultygna, living in Murmansk, the 
farthest north town in Russia, 200 miles 
above the Arctic circle, were married 
by a soviet official in Alexandrovsk. A 
wireless station at Murmansk made the 
ceremony possible. 


The “Compound Focus,” an invention 
heralded from London, it is claimed, 
will overcome static and fading and 
make world-wide radiophony an estab- 
lished fact. The apparatus combines a 
new type of transmitter and receiver, 
with a new form of antenna. Secret tel- 
egraphic communication will be pos- 
sible with the use of the new invention, 
it is promised. 


The department of commerce an- 
nounces that radio shipments from this 
country in the first four months of this 
year, amounting to 2,720,000, were 
double those for the same period last 
year. Canada was still the leading for- 
eign market; experts there increased 
50 per cent during the first quarter 1925. 
Spain was the largest European buyer 
during this period. Great Britain was 
second and Sweden third. Argentina 
ranked first in South America with $421,- 
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000 worth of our radio manufactures, 
Africa and the Far East bought about 
$394,000 worth of equipment from us, 
during the three months, which was an 
increase of about 300 per cent over the 
same period last year. 


A man living near Pittsburgh recently 
started to tune in his radio during g 
thunder-storm. A bolt of lightning 
struck his aerial and killed him instant- 
ly. Several other persons in the room at 
the time were knocked unconscious, 


The University of Iowa claims the 
first radio graduate. Clifford Lideen, 
who was crippled by illness when in 
his freshman year, continued his cours. 
es by radio while confined to his bed, 
His final examination questions came to 
him over the air and his written an 
swers were accepted by the university, 


Radio has been the means of locating 
another lost person. A Kenton, Ohio, 
woman, missing for five months, was fi- 
nally found ih Oklahoma City after her 
description had been broadcast over the 
country. 





The real optimist is the radio fan who 
enjoys summer although it makes static 
worse.—Asheville Times. 





TEETH AND FANGS IN SNAKES 


“In your issve of July 11th on page 15, 
we find the question, ‘Can bull snakes, blue 
racers, garter snakes and other non-poison- 
ous snakes bite?? The answer was, ‘Yes, 
they have fangs and can bite.” We wish to 
say that non-poisonous snakes do not have 
fangs. They have teeth and can bite, but 
a fang (in the case of snakes) is not a tooth. 
Both kinds of snakes have teeth and in ad- 
dition the poisonous snakes have fangs with 
a poison sack at the root.”—Atty. John 
L. Lehman, Rommey, W. Va. 








New Machine Classifies Cigars by Colors 


The American Machine and Foundry 
Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has invented a 
machine that distinguishes and classi- 
fies colors. The machine is made of 
iron and steel, but is sensitized to re- 
ceive the most delicate light impres- 
sions. It is energized by electricity to 
record these impressions and does 
work. It was constructed for use chief- 
ly in the cigar manufacturing industry. 
It distinguishes the 32 different grada- 
tions found in the varying hue of the 
cigar wrapper. Inventors claim the un- 
derlying principle is applicable to any 
colors. 

As a cigar is placed before its “eye” 
the machine “looks” at it, records its 
impression on a mechanical retina and 
magnifies that impression by means of 
an ordinary radio tube. This sends the 
“sensory impression” to the automatic 
“motor nerve” which drops the cigar 
into one of the compartments according 
to the color of the wrapper. The “eye” 
is the most sensitive part of the appa- 
ratus. It consists of four lights and a 
photoelectric cell placed above, but 
shielded from the lights. This cell con- 
tains a vacuum tube provided with elec- 
trodes. The inside of the tube is lined 
with potassium. The lights shine at 
an angle upon the entire length of the 
cigar placed beneath the “eye.” 





The light from the cigar is reflected 
into the photoelectric cell. When it 
strikes the tube an electric current is 
generated which flows between the 
electrodes of the cell. This infinitesi- 
mal current is amplified many times by 
the radio tube, and this enlarged cur- 
rent is directed to the sensitive amme- 
ter. The needle ofthe ammeter moves 
back and forth according to the strength 
of the current received. Where this 
needle stops it catches one of the 32 
keys which releases the latch to the cor- 
responding pocket, causing the cigar to 
be deposited in it. Light cigars reflect 
more light than dark ones. The cigars 
are selected by the “eye” and deposited 
in their proper compartments by the 
machine at the rate of 60 per minute. 

All cigar smokers who are offered a 
cigar usually look at the color of the 
wrapper. The darker the wrapper the 
stronger the cigar is supposed to be. 
Most smokers prefer a cigar of a certain 
strength and try to have all their cigars 
of the color which represents that 
strength. For this reason cigar sorting 
according to color was made necessary. 
Heretofore, this sorting was done by 
the human eye and hand, and was 4 
slow and tedious task. The new ma- 
chine replaces both and sorts nearly 
4000 cigars an hour. 
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Newspaper Vi Views 


Parsons Republican—Relatives are peo- 
ple who come to visit you when the weather 
gets too hot for them to do their own cook- 


ing. 








Wall Street Journal—Seems that harmony 
in the democratic party is promoted only 
by keeping the leaders apart, not by bring- 
ing them together 





altimore Sun—It must be fine to be rich 
enough to make leaders of charitable work 
content with your moral support. 


Fort Wayne News Sentinel—Keeping up 
with contemporary literature is like trying 
to chase a bee swarm—and it usually has 
the same results. 


ake County Times—There will be less 
speed on the highways when there is more 
in the courts. 


Columbia Missourian—Jealousy is always 
pictured as a green-eyed monster, but it 
makes us see red, 





Osborn Enterprise—An efficiency expert 
is a fellow who still lives with his wife’s 
fc lks. 





Council Bluffs Nonpareil—That man who 
drove 550 miles in a day probably was 
looking for a place to park his car. 


Louisville Courier-Journal—The degree of 
bachelor of baseball has been conferred up- 
on Walter Johnson. But why not a master’s 
degree for the veteran? 





Kansas City Star—When a young: flap- 
mouth announces that he will tell the cock- 
eyed world so-and-so, he is often amazed 
to discover that the cock-eyed world is not 
listening. 





\rkansas Gazette—The hunter who stops 
by the butcher shop on his way from an un- 
successful day afield is a practical example 
of the dead-game sport. 





taker Democrat—There may be a few 
darning needles left in the world, but they 
won’t be found in the modern hope chests. 





Asheville Times—Who was the boob who 
predicted that this would be an uncommon- 
ly cool summer? 


Nashville Banner—Henry Ford can build 
a Ford in 18 minutes, but a fool driver and 
a tree can take ore apart in something 
like one and one-fifth seconds. 
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some force is at work besides the good old 
law of supply and demand. 


Columbia Record—In the country life is 
what you make it, while in the city it’s 
what you make. 





Philadelphia Inquirer—We wonder what 
that chap who fainted three times while 
he was being married will do when the 
first month’s bills come in. 





Southern Lumberman—It is estimated 
that there would be 475,687,361 acres more 
of standing timber today if the comic sup- 
plements had never been invented. 

Neweastle Courier—If there were no 
tightwads, where would the good spenders 
borrow money to tide them over till pay 
day? 

Dallas Journal—Twénty-seven nations at 
Geneva stepped on the gas. That means 
progress. 





ACTIVE WILL ROGERS 


A report emanates from Oklahoma that 
Bartlesville is booming Will Rogers, cow- 
boy-actor-writer, for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor. Rogers has refused 
to say whether the affair is another of the 
“worst stories I have heard today.” How- 
ever, he is willing to vote for himself. 

Then Thomas Edison recently made his 


| Will Set You Up f 


in Business e 


I don’t care. whether you have a 
dollar to your name or not. I don’t 
care whether you ever sold a dime’s 
worth of merchandise in your life 








you with a valuable sales kit and 

show you how to make ~ = 
R. K. makes to $2000 a year in spare time sel 
$1025. a year iné.Time Proof Monuments. 


in spare tt time. SUCCESS BOOK SENT FREE 


Sign ign the counon now and send it to me. Let me 
dont you how others are doubling their incomes in 
pleasant, easy, spare time work. You can do as well. 
It’s easy. Big commissions paid in cash—we pay 
freight and deliver Our representatives get such 
a square deal they don’t leave us—many have been 
with us twenty years. But sign the coupon and get 
the facts. This is your opportunity. 


C. W. GROOVER, President—— Box PF 1. 
Consumers Monument Co., Ball Ground, Ga. 
Send me full details and free Success Booklet. 
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Leg Troubles 


varicose veins, ulcers 
of “ae he. — limbs, leg cramps 
and weak ankles will find in the , 


annual pilgrimage to the “Follies” at New CORLISS LACED STOCKING . 
York, Will Rogers introduced him to the ee ee ek oe belt 
audience with the remark: “Next time you support made. 


invent a talking machine, Mr. Edison, see 
that there is no screech in it.” 
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In FiveHours 


—Writes Peter Werner, - 
Sell Madison “Better- Moke’ 

Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 
$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, S09 Groadway, New York 
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Selene Write z™ “3 4, ‘Zamole. 
Broom Co., St. Louis, 





It contains no rubber, and is wash- 
able, adjustable, sanitary and comfortable 
to wear. 

Thousands of sufferers who are wear- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5. 


CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
164 Washington St., BOSTON. MASS. 
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Mo. 
our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries win- 


A G E N dows, sweeps, cleans walls, 


scrubs, Ot Sen Costs less than hy Over half profit. Write 
HARPER BRUSH airfield, 





WORKS, 140 3rd St.. F: 





Trade In Your Old Glasses 





Portland Oregonian—In other words, Mr. 
Jardine thinks that when the price of as 
staple a commodity as wheat can be jug- 
gled as much as 12 or 13 cents in one day, 


Stop Using a Truss 


SzyAnre PLAPae- 
ate different 














Equacamiee \n.pertet St oe wei make secharge 


“large "True Vision 
be 


one penny 

These splendid 

will enable you to read 
read the finest 


Reduced @. D. R. SPECTACLE CO. Dept. KY 328 § remarkable 1 offer. . put them 
a findrance from work most e-Simile 1462-64-66 W. Madison St, Chicago, wt. § SR ene 608 WED what pase Oud ose Oy enable 

old Medal obstinate cases conquered. Grand Prix Seuii_me a pair of your spectacies on 10-day y Youto read, work ata or 
on Medel and’ Grand je ere Awarded REE TRIAL if’ T tke thew I Day's tose up, by daylight or lamplight. 
pr pnyh e y  M wy BY , righ fA spectacles. q if after wearing them 10 days and nights are delighted with 
prove it by Trial of Plapao absolute *” FREE charge. q Games ae ee oe there will be — 
Write name on and send TODAY. “< ra bMBasec.es't = pody +h a no 
Plapao Co., 987 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis Mo. SName..... @secese seePrececcegree 5 a= They a homme us 
Name ....... SERRE "5 OES ahitien DOSE OMB, .-.0eererosserressercsarogervaroom sp Gt. muy stk and expense. Bend the coupon now. Send ne 
AGGIE oc icceccdsda abscasicopes édbuteawede osecccad Birpet and NQ,.00.+-.-s-scerscrerecccssocoes HE will accept any old pair you may bere, as $2.00 part pay 
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Mother—What, Bobby! You ate all that 
cake without thinking of your little sister? 

Bobby—I was thinking of her all the time. 
I was afraid she would come before I 
finshed. 


Hired Girl—Shall I dust off the bricky- 
brac in the drawn’ room, ma’am? 

Mistress—Not today, Nora. I don’t think 
we can afford it——Boston Transcript. 


The Girl’s Father—Ho, hum! Weill, I 
think I'll smoke a cigar and then go to bed. 

Her Suitor—Here! Have a cigarette— 
London Answers. 


Warden—What’s your number, my man? 

Prisoner 1899—Either No. 1989, 1898 or 
1998, I can’t exactly give you the right 
number. 

Warden—Say! What were you before 
you were sent up? 

Prisoner 1899—A telephone operator, sir. 
—Templeton Sun. 


The waiter was taking the order of a 
pretty girl who was accompanied by a florid 
podgy, middle-aged man. ‘ 

“And how about the lobster?” the waiter 
inquired. 

“Oh, he can order whatever he likes,” 
came the startling reply —Dalton Breeze. 


Pessimus—I tell you, sir most people 
are crooks. 

Optimus—I have never found it so my- 
self, but of course a man can only judge the 
world by the company he keeps. 


“Oh, what a cute little dolly! Does she 
say ‘Mamma’ when you squeeze her?” 

“Naw! My dolly’s a modern doll. When 
you squeeze her, she says, ‘Oh, Boy!” 


Doctor—Exercize is what you need, my 
man; what do you work at? 
Patient—I’m a bricklayer. 
m a an extra brick every day.— 
ife. 


“You won’t go to the theater with me in 
your old hat?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“That’s just what I thought, so I didn’t 
buy a ticket for you.”—Nutton Zephyr. 


He—Should we go to a movie? 
She—We don’t have to. Mother and 
father are going.—Yale Record. 


“T’ll give you just three days to pay your 
rent.” 

“All right, ’ll take Fourth of July, Christ- 
mas and Easter.”—Farmer’s Wife. 





Gertrude—The man I marry must be a 
hero. 

Ethel—Yes; he will be.—Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


“Brother Johnson,” solemnly began the 
presiding elder, desirous of impressing a 
valuable lesson of some sort on his parish- 
oner, “if your sins were written on your 
forehead what would you do?” 

“Wear my hat all the time,” promply re- 
plied Gap Johnson of Rumpus Ridge.— 
Kansas City Star. 


“That’s my statue of Peace.” 

“You’ve made her very beautiful—too 
beautiful.” 

“Ah, well, you see, I didn’t model her 
from nature.”—Paris L’Illustration. 


The wife and daughter of Colonel Berry, 
camp commander, came to the gate after 
taps and demanded admission. The sentry 
objected. 

“But, my dear man, you don’t under- 
stand,” expostulated the older woman. “We 
are the Berrys.” 

“] don’t care if you’re the cat’s whiskers,” 
retorted the sentry. “You can’t get in at 
this hour.”—Legion Weekly. 


Son—Dad one of the boys in school said 
I looked like you. 

Dad—What did you say to him? 

Son—Nothin’. He’s a lot bigger’n me.— 
Dalton Breeze. 


Mae—Jack was held up last night by two 
men. 

Fay—Where? 

Mae—All the way home—Penny Punch 
Bowl. 


“Her husband is so generous to her.” 

“Yes, my dear. What has he been buying 
for her that you want now?”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


“What? You are charging me for a shirt 
which you have lost?” 

“Les, sir! We had washed it before we 
lost it!”"—Winton Advance. 


Suzette—Heavens! Janie has fallen over- 
board and look at all those sharks. 

Georgette—Don’t worry; they’re man- 
eating sharks.—V. M. I. Sniper. 








DOSING THE MEDICOS 


“It’s no good mincing matters,” said the 
doctor, “you are very bad. Is there any- 
hody you would specially like to see?” 

“Yes,” replied the patient faintly. 

“Who is it?” queried the doctor. 

“Another doctor, please,” whispered the 
invalid.—Beckenham Journal. 


Ist Doctor—Did your patient survive that 
dangerous operation? 

2nd Doctor—Splendidly; more than two 
hours.—Madison Bobcat. 


“Schulz always was lucky.” 

“Why so?” 

“He underwent an operation because he 
swallowed a pearl in an oyster, and the 
pearl proved to be valuable enough to cover 
the cost of the operation—and the funeral.” 
—Berlin Dorfbarbier. 


“Doctor Pillsbury is very moderate in 
his charge, is he not?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied old Gaunton Grimm. 
“He does his best to bring illness within 
the reach of all.”—Country Gentleman. 


“You are run down,” said the doctor. “You 
need an ocean voyage. Will your business 
permit it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the patient. “I’m sec- 
ond mate of the Anna Maria, just in from 
Hong Kong.”—Peabody Star. 














“[ shall now be able to earn $10 to $15 
a day, with fish at the present prices—if | 
catch any.”—Paris Rire. 





Asker—Do you think that Jim DeSmythe’s 
death was accidental, or was it suicide? 

Teller—Oh, it was purely accidental. Did- 
n’t you hear the circumstances? He got al! 
tangled up in a new style of union suit he 
didn’t know the combination to and it 
strangled him to death. 





“Dearest, I am not worthy of you.” 

“That’s what mother says, Jack, dear. 
How lovely to see you two agreeing !”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


First Cannibal, running into camp—lIs | 
late fo’ dinner? 

Second Cannibal—You is, everybody’s 
eaten.—Dodo. 


“Are you a chess player?” a landlord 
asked a prospective tenant. 

“No, I am not a chess player,” was the 
reply. 

“I prefer chess players as tenants,” the 
landlord said, “because they move so sel- 
dom and rarely without great deliberation.” 
—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


She—Harold is developing into a regular 
lady-killer. 

He (absently)—I wish you’d introduce 
him to your mother! 


“Marriage is a failure,” said the cynic 
with a sneer. 

“No wonder,” returned the philosopher. 
“Look how many inexperienced people g0 
in for it."—Moorestown Star. 

“Have an accident?” asked the fellow who 
arrived at the scene of an automobile wreck 
too late to be of any help. 

“No, thanks,” replied the victim, as he 
picked himself up. “I’ve just had one.’— 
N. Y. Central R. R. Mage zine. 








Lecturer—Allow me to repeat the words 
of Webster. 

Bored Listener (to wife)—Good gracious, 
Maria, let’s go out. He’s starting on the 
dictionary. 

Wood—tThe radio will never take the 
place of newspapers. 

Ward—Why? 

Wood—You can’t start a fire with a radio 
set.—Science and Invention, 





Sofeleigh—Say, is this bull safe? 
Farmer—Well, he’s a whole lot safer 
than you are—London Humorist. 


